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Rough Proofs 


The chapter heading for the daily 
instalment of a serial story in a 
metropolitan newspaper was “Sus- 
picioned Trouble.” If the space-buyer 
of an advertising agency saw this, I 
suspicion he would suspect that the 
publication is not as literary as it 
is supposed to be. 


* * * 


Reo, which has had three adver- 
tising agencies this year, has re- 
duced the number to one. Probably 
the Reo officials got dizzy trying to 
keep track of the account executives. 


* * * 


The ideal co-operative campaign 
has at last been unearthed by the 
Policyholders’ Service Department 
of the Metropolitan Life—the joint 
advertising of a brewer and a pret- 
zel manufacturer. And that isn’t 


such bad_ policyholders’ service, 
either. 

+ + + 
The Christian Science Monitor, 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
report, outclassed the field when it 
came to co-operation in the Gillette 
advertising campaign. The co-oper- 
ation must have been both Christian 
and scientific. 

* + 7 


Insecticide manufacturers, a re- 
cent survey indicated, have only 50 
per cent distribution. Maybe Flit 
advertising has scared the insects 
into a 50 per cent population decline. 


* * * 


C. J. Galpin, of the Department of 
Agriculture, insists that the farmer 
is not going to be urbanized. That 
is, he will continue to be a good 
prospect for Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletins and seed catalogs. 


* * * 


Listerine has been able to get 
worth-while testimonials for $5 each, 
its agency reports. This is bearish 
news for members of the Endorsers’ 
Club. 


* * * 


Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick said 
in a recent talk about political ad- 
vertising that the candidate “care- 
fully selects the photograph which 
makes him appear to best advan- 
tage.” And the process is not re- 
versed even when it is “her photo- 


graph.” 
* * 


The Auto-Strop Company’s claim 
that leading physicians “prescribe” 
Valet blades recalls Willie’s How- 
ard’s wheeze about the doctor who 
gave a bashful young man a silk 
stocking and told him to take it out 
and get it filled. 


* * * 


E. C. O’Connell, of Studebaker, is 
Planning to use stoves and waffle- 
Irons as premiums with used cars. 
You wouldn’t think any extra device 
was needed in order to make it hot 
for buyers of second-hand automo- 
iles, 

* * * 


The Continental Oil Company 
conducts a travel bureau which sup- 
Plies free information to tourists, 
Tegardless of destination. Like the 
traffic cops, the oil industry’s motto 
18 simply, “Keep moving.” 


* * * 


Retailers in small towns as well as 
big are going to help Wilson Bros. 
develop style information. This is 
80ing to make successful American 
styles hereafter a combination of 
London, Paris and St. Joseph, Mo. 

Copy Cus. 


DIGNITY GIVEN 
SAMPLING IDEA 
BY ADVERTISING 


Ambrosia Campaign Is Latest 
Success 


New York, June 5—Sampling has 
changed. A few years ago it was re- 
garded as a substitute for advertis- 
ing. Now sampling seems to have 
lost its punch unless a reputation 
for the product has been developed 
by advertising. 

_Perhaps this new conception of 
sampling was first utilized by Hinze 
Ambrosia, Inc., of this city, manu- 
facturer of Ambrosia, a liquid face 
cleaner. The sampling idea has been 
in operation for a year, supported 
by intensive advertising. 


Nine Cents for Inquiries 

During this period 1,200,000 cus- 
tomer inquiries have been created at 
a cost of nine cents each. About 
half of this number is represented 
by coupons. The other half were of 
the personal variety. 

The company, however, does not 
regard its operations as “sampling.” 
On the contrary, to quote an author- 
ity: 

“We drew two conclusions: First, 
that the most genuine expression of 
faith in the product would be to 
offer a complimentary package to 
the prospective user. Second, that 
this plan would not succeed without 
advertising copy so manifestly sin- 
cere as to dissociate in the public’s 
mind, this offer from ordinary sam- 
pling.” 

No figures are available on subse- 
quent sales. However, the manufac- 
turer professes himself to be highly 
satisfied with results. A high per- 
centage of those who received the 
first bottle of Ambrosia free of 
charge returned to lay down their 
money for No. 2 and following ones. 

As in the Eastman Kodak distri- 
bution, retailers and wholesalers co- 
operated warmly. Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue Shop was the first to place its 
own advertising behind the Ambro- 
sia offer, but no fewer than 200 
other leading stores throughout the 
country were quick to follow. Saks 
mailed an announcement of the Am- 
brosia offer to 85,000 credit custom- 
ers, paying for both the advertising 
and the postage. About 12,000 of 
these charge accounts paid personal 
visits to the stores to claim their 
bottle of Ambrosia. The same plan 
was followed by other large estab- 
lishments. 


Started with Rotogravure 

The campaign began in the roto- 
gravure sections of the New York 
Times, Herald Tribune and Evening 
Post, 60,000 requests being received, 
although the “free” offer was con- 
cealed in the copy. The campaign 
was extended with inserts in such 
business papers as Toilet Requisites, 
Drug Topics and American Druggist 
and full and half-pages in one color 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s, Delineator, Pictorial Review, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, Photoplay, Cosmopol- 
itan, Theatre Magazine, Harper’s 
Bazaar, Vogue and Beau Monde. 

The enthusiasm of the drug trade 
was awakened by a free deal involv- 
ing six bottles. 

The campaign was handled by 
Cowan & Dengler, exponents of the 
fee system in the general agency 
field. Thus far, this plan has been 
used chiefly in industrial advertising 
and selling. 


$500,000 Campaign 
Wins Wrigley O. K. 
in Sixty Seconds 


The Wrigleys, pere et fils, are 
noted for the lightning-like rapidity 
with which they visualize and ap- 
ply merchandising ideas. But when 
Philip K. Wrigley bought the Wrig- 
ley beauty campaign from Frances 


Hooper was impressed by the fre- 
quency with which reference was 
made to the beauty of the Mayan 
and Aztec women. The Conquista- 


dors in their letters home just doted 
on mentioning the fact. 


Two of the portraits used in the Wrigley magazine campaign. 
One represents class, the other mass. Which is which? 


Hooper in less than one minute, he 
probably set a family record. 

The campaign, which began in 
January in women’s and general 
magazines and which involves the 
expenditure of $500,000 during the 
first twelve months, is in addition 
to the company’s regular advertis- 
ing, which accounts for several 
times this amount. 

The story also reveals that Colo- 
nel Lindbergh is not only the ideal 
of American women but their ben- 
efactor, as well. The facts are these: 

When the Colonel made his good- 
will tour to Central American 
countries last year, his attention 
was attracted to the Mayan ruins 
over which he flew on the way to 
Yucatan. At the first opportunity, 
he returned to explore them. What- 
ever Lindbergh did was front page 
news, and the desire to be informed 
on the subject immediately became 
universal. 


The Beautiful Aztecs 

Miss Hooper, head of the Frances 
Hooper Agency, of Chicago, was 
vacationing in Mexico at the time, 
and her interest in the ancient May- 
ans was augmented by proximity to 
the scene. 

In reading up on the subject, Miss 


The secret of the feminine loveli- 
ness which led many romantic Span- 
iards to set up housekeeping in the 
new land and supplemented the 
evangelical duties of the padres with 
weddings and christenings, appealed 
to Miss Hooper as well worth ex- 
ploitation. She searched for a clue 
to the mystery, which came to light 
in the statement of a historian that 
the ancient natives had a tremen- 
dous appetite for the gum and fruit 
of the sapota tree. 

“An idea began to flourish,” said 
Miss Hooper, “when I recalled that 
foreign visitors to our country re- 
marked about the multitude of real- 
ly beautiful women of all ages and 
classes, and, almost in the same 
breath, commented on the wide- 
spread habit of chewing gum pecu- 
liar to the United States. Other 
evidence began to pile up, which, if 
not cause and effect, certainly pre- 
sents an overwhelming array of co- 
incidences.” 


Painless Culture 


Several months later, Miss Hoop- 
er had established the fact, with the 
aid of leading biologists, that chew- 
ing gum really does constitute a 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Frigidaire to Make Gas Refrigerator? 

New York, June 6—The Frigidaire Corporation, mechanical subsidiary 
of General Motors, has reserved exhibition space at the annual convention 
of the American Gas Association at Atlantic City in October. Heretofore, 
Servel, Inc., has had the gas-fired refrigerator field to itself with Elec- 


trolux. 


President’s Mind Open on Tariff 


Washington, 


June 6—Despite reports that President 


Hoover will approve the tariff bill in its present form, there 
is no certainty he will do so, it was stated at the White 
House. The President, it was said, is keeping an open mind. 


Hayward Leaves B. B. D. & O. 
New York, June 6—R. J. Hayward, Treasurer of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, and formerly Treasurer of the 
George Batten Company, resigned today, effective June 14. 


Tool Manufacturer Alleges Infringement 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 6—Charging that Crescent tools featured in a recent 
advertisement of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, are not its products, 
the Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y., has filed suit for $50,000 for 


alleged infringement. 


SELECTIVITY IN 
COPY EXPLAINED 
BY ARMSTRONG 


Charges for Booklet and 
Buries Offer 


Lancaster, Pa., June 5—The Arm- 
strong Cork Company has carefully 
refrained from the use of magazine 
copy which would pull too many in- 
quiries in its campaign to put lino- 
leum in every room of every Ameri- 
can home. It has made an effort to 
employ a selective process, encourag- 
ing letters only from those who are 
sufficiently interested in the com- 
pany’s advertising to read through 
to the end of the text. 

Kenyon Stevenson, director of ad- 
vertising for Armstrong, described 
the operation of this plan before the 
Direct Mail Departmental at the 
Washington convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 

The magazine copy contains an 
offer of a book of “New Ideas in 
Home Decoration” which is sent for 
a dime, and the offer of personal 
assistance of the company’s Bureau 
of Interior Decoration, not only in 
suggesting linoleum for the reader’s 
home, but a recommendation of 
floors, wall paper, drapery materials, 
wood finish and other furnishings. 

A Complete Service 

“A woman can get a complete in- 
terior decorator’s plan simply by 
writing us and saying she is inter- 
ested in using linoleum floors as part 
of her decorative scheme,” said Mr. 
Stevenson. 

“And do we get inquiries? I 
should say we do. Every year for 
the past four years our Bureau of 
Interior Decoration has handled 60,- 
000 inquiries, an average of 5,000 
a month or 200 a day. 

“Not every one of these inquiries 
calls for a special service. The ma- 
jority ask for our book, but the 
Bureau does handle individual rec- 
ommendations totaling anywhere 
from 1,000 to 2,000 every month. 

“We are not trying to get as many 
inquiries as can possibly be had. 
Undoubtedly were we to run a pic- 
ture of our book we would stimulate 
requests greatly. Were we to offer 
the book free we would get many 
more. Were we to play up the offer 
in the headline it might double our 
inquiries.” 


Handling the Inquiry 

Here is the way the company fol- 
lows up the magazine inquiries: 

It has prepared a 40-page booklet 
called “New Ideas in Home Decora- 
tion,” over the name of Hazel Dell 
Brown, head of the Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration. This book shows 
a dozen of the beautiful color in- 
teriors which have run in the mag- 
azine pages. 

It also has an interestingly writ- 
ten presentation of the importance 
of color in home decoration. The 
text tells the prospect how she can 
visualize the appearance of her fin- 
ished room by assembling small 
swatches of linoleum, wallpaper, 
drapery material and woodwork fin- 
ish. Several pages show colorplates 
of combinations of materials assem- 
bled to give certain effects in differ- 
ent types of rooms. 

Finally, after some brass tacks 
information on the laying and care 
of linoleum and many pages de- 
voted to a display of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and Quaker Rugs patterns, 
there is an offer of Mrs. Brown’s 
service. To make it easy for the 
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would-be linoleum customer, the 
company encloses in the back of the 
book a decorator’s data sheet. On 
the back of this sheet the home 
planner can draw a floor plan and 
on the front she may fill in for each 
room in her home all important 
facts. 

At the bottom of the sheet is a 
place to check the type of house— 
English, Spanish, Colonial, French 
or bungalow. The company also asks 
whether the data refer to a new 
home or the reflooring of an old one, 
when the linoleum is to be installed 
and the name of the local dealer. 

“Approximately 5,000 men and 
women get this booklet every month,” 
said Mr. Stevenson. “Most of them 
look at it, many of them read it 
through and a_ surprisingly large 
number are sufficiently interested to 
fill out the data sheet and send it 
in. 

Co-operative Effort ; 

“Every data sheet that comes in 
receives individual attention from 
our Bureau staff. We have cabinets 
filled with swatches of wallpaper, 
drapery, curtain and window shade 
material and woodwork finish. All 
these samples are furnished us by 
manufacturers who co-operate with 
us for the advertising they get out 
of the proposition. They print any- 
thing they want on the back of each 
swatch, usually a paragraph describ- 
ing the material, with the name and 
pattern number and their address. 

“Qur decorator takes the data 
sheet and decides what kind of lino- 
leum floors to specify. It it is a fine 
house she will recommend inlaid lino- 
leum or a special plain linoleum floor 
with linostrip border or a figured 
linoset inset. If it is a modest bunga- 
low or rented house she may recom- 
mend printed linoleum or even felt- 
baserugs. Ineverycase we attempt to 
make our recommendations practical 
as well as artistic and we always 
start with the linoleum floors.” 

Having chosen the specific Arm- 
strong’s linoleum patterns for the 
one or more rooms in question, the 
decorater chooses from the thousands 
of samples in stock appropriate 
swatches of wallpaper, drapery ma- 
terial, and wood finish. These sam- 
ples are clipped together with a 
lithograph of the linoleum patterns 
chosen. Sometimes when the pros- 
pective customer is not definitely 
wedded to a particular color the 
company provides alternate color 
schemes. 

All this material goes by first class 
mail with a dictated letter comment- 
ing on the selections. 

In one recent period, the company 
mailed 1,707 follow-up letters and 
received 629 replies. These indicated 
that less than 15 per cent failed to 
buy, and some of these probably will 
be future customers. 

“T know our magazine advertising 
is justified because our linoleum fac- 
tory at Lancaster which started in 
1908 has become the largest lino- 
leum plant in the world,” said Mr. 
Stevenson. 

“Further than that, our linoleum 
business is easily the largest single 
item in the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany’s business. We have nine fac- 
tories in this country and six in 
Spain. Direct mail has been the 
means of carrying forward our sell- 
ing effort after magazine advertis- 
ing has gone as far as it can.” 

The most effective advertisement 
ever used by the company was that 
which appeared in the February 
issue of several magazines. It was 
headed, “For a pair of jolly sailor- 
men too young to put to sea.” 


Plan Consumer Drive 
on Health Cigars 


The Wales Advertising Company, 
New York, will expand the advertis- 
ae of Sano Cigars to the consumer 
field, following a campaign to the 
medical profession and tobacco men. 
This product of the Health Cigar 
Company ie denicotined to less than 
1 per cent. 


Gets Charms’ Account 


The Charms Co., Newark, maker 
of Charms, Charms-Pops, lozenges, 
ete., has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
New York agency. 


Harlan Promoted 
As Frigidaire 
Experts Meet 


Dayton, O., June 5—A _ well-sold 
article is worth more to the buyer 
than a poorly-sold one. This was the 
assertion of C. F. Kettering, vice- 


J. A. Harlan 
The new vice-president of the 
Frigidaire Corp. has been associ- 
ated with General Motors for 18 
years, starting in 1912 with Buick. 


president of the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation, one of the speak- 
ers at the convention of 500 quota 
beaters of the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion who were brought here as a 
reward. 

The salesmen went from Dayton 
to the Memorial Day automobile 
races at Indianapolis as the com- 
pany’s guests. 

Another feature of the meeting 
was the announcement of the pro- 
motion of J. A. Harlan, sales man- 
ager distributors’ division, to vice- 
president in charge of sales. H. C. 
Jamerson has become sales manager 
of distribution and B. J. Vandoren 
commercial sales manager. 

Mr. Kettering said that many of 
the complaints made by buyers of 
any product after the purchase are 
a reflection on the salesmanship of 
the man taking the order. 

“Selling is not an instantaneous 
process,” he argued. “It is a growth. 
Frigidaire was first the sale of an 
idea. We have developed a product- 
consciousness, and real salesmanship 
must take the place of high-pressure 
selling.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stone Macdonald, 
head of the Frigidaire department 
of consumer research, said that sell- 
ing has become a profession. 

“Like the doctor, you diagnose 
the prospect’s needs and prescribe 
your product, which you know will 
give helpful, honest service,” she 
said. 

“To pursue the analogy further, 
you, too, should cultivate the proper 
‘bedside manner’ or personality.” 

Among those attending the con- 
vention was Mrs. D. Elizabeth But- 
ler, of Minneapolis, the only woman 
who qualified. Three of the sales- 
men who attended already have 
qualified for the 1931 convention by 
selling 125 per cent of their 1930 
quotas. 

E. G. Biechler, president and gen- 
eral manager, announced that Frig- 
idaire has installed 1,500,000 Frigi- 
daires, of which almost 500,000 
have been sold in the last 12 months 
and more than half in the last two 
years. 


Miss Crawford 
in New Field 


Miss Helen Crawford, financial 
chairman of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Chicago, will be married 
during the coming week to William 
H. Hopkins, of Cincinnati. 

Miss Crawford has been director 
of research and market analyst for 
the Capper Publications and holds 
the office of vice-president of the 
Association of Farm Market Anal- 
ysts. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins will 


reside in Cincinnati. 


That free publicity efforts and 
field work are bringing gratifying 
results is apparent from reports to 
the delegates of the National Con- 
fectioners Association meeting in 
Chicago this week. Nevertheless, 
leading members campaigned for in- 
creased co-operative advertising to 
supplement these successes, and suc- 
ceeded in securing the adoption by 
the convention of resolutions tending 
to improve the situation. 


George H. Williamson, of the 
Williamson Candy Company, Chi- 
cago, who is chairman of the adver- 
tising committee, told delegates that 
the press of the country had been 
very receptive to the information 
circulated. 

“Articles prepared and sent out 
by Ames & Norr, New York 
publicity experts retained by the 
association, have received a circula- 
tion during the past twelve months 
of more than 110,000,000,” he said. 

“Through the co-operation of 
Nancy Carroll, the country has been 
flooded with the new 30-day Nancy 
Carroll diet, which encourages the 
use of candy in the daily menu. A 
tie-up newspaper feature has been 
published in 772 newspapers, ac- 
counting for a total of 450 solid 
news pages. More than 100 radio 
stations have also broadcast the 
diet.” 

The Busy Staff 

Reviewing the work of the field 
staff, Mr. Williamson remarked that 
the director of this branch, C. S. 
Clark, had made 172 addresses in 74 
cities, written 300 stories for news- 
papers, business papers and the ra- 
dio, and had in other ways carried 
the gospel of candy’s food value to 
thousands during the year. 


An accomplishment of the public- 
ity staff was an arrangement with 
the theatrical firm of Fanchon and 
Marco, Los Angeles, whereby candy 
gets the spotlight in a dance revue 
“Box O’Candy,” now touring the 
Fox circuit, where it will be seen by 
three-quarters of a million persons. 


The girls in the cast are required 
to eat at least one pound of candy 
a week, and are weighed in a stage 
costume each week by the official 
city sealer of weights and measures 
of the city in which they are playing. 
The newspapers have been thought- 
ful, it seems, in sending photogra- 
phers and reporters to witness the 
city sealer doing his chore, and to 
record the discovery that the candy 
diet does not impair a_ beautiful 
figure. 

The advocates of increased co- 
operative advertising opened their 
drive by calling attention to the 
statement “Extensive advertising 
efforts no doubt contributed greatly 
to the sales improvement in the 
eandy industry in 1929,” which oc- 
curred in the survey of industry 
prepared by R. L. Purdon of the 
Department of Commerce, released 
during the convention. 


Spent 3 Per Cent of Sales 

The survey revealed that candy 
manufacturers spent approximately 
$13,000,000 for advertising in 1929, 
which was about 3 per cent of sales. 
This total includes $300,000 spent by 
the association, but does not include 
the amount spent by dealers and 
jobbers. 

This group imported as their 
spokesman E. St. Elmo Lewis of 
Detroit. 


“It seems absurd to try to edu- 
cate 120,000,000 with the small 
amount you have expended,” Mr. 
Lewis told the candy men in refer- 
ring to the $1,000,000 spent for co- 
operative advertising since it began 
three years ago. 

“By adding brains to this small 
sum you have multiplied its value 
many fold. The weak link in your 


chain is that you haven’t solved the 


Advertising Effort 
Will Be Renewed by 
the Candy Industry 


problem of hitching on to your own 
campaign. 

“To a billion dollar industry, 
$300,000 a year is a bagatelle. This 
amount should be doubled or trebled, 
at least. It is nothing to me, but I 
have a professional interest in see- 
ing a job go on. If I were a confec- 
tioner, I wouldn’t like to look myself 
in the face unless I contributed my 
share of the money needed to make 
this campaign representative of the 
industry behind it. 


Bad Year for Whiners 

“Nineteen-thirty will be a_ bad 
year for those who whine, who have 
not built for the lean years, who do 
not recognize the value of organiza- 
tion. As for the business man who 
tries to work out his problems indi- 
vidually—God help him.” 

Mr. Williamson also joined in the 
plea for more advertising. 

“What’s the use of spending mil- 
lions putting out better goods in 
better packages,” he asked, “if the 
consumer looks at them and thinks 
they are injurious to health? Our 
first duty is to remove this prejudice 
—to educate the consumer by means 
of suitable advertising.” 

The recommendations of the 
speakers resulted in the passage of 
a resolution calling upon members 
to increase their contributions to the 
advertising fund, so that “the cam- 
paign may be extended to fit the 
larger opportunities for greater 
sales and larger profits.” 

Considerable importance was also 
attached to a resolution authorizing 
the establishment of a Candy Insti- 
tute to be supported by the industry. 
It is thought that this project will 
provide’ scientific research data 
which can be utilized for free pub- 
licity and for advertising copy. 

C. J. McHenry, advertising man- 
ager of the association, told ADVER- 
TISING AGE that convention proceed- 
ings caused him to feel optimistic 
as to the future. 


How Fund Is Raised 

“Our advertising fund,” he said, 
“is made up of contributions not 
only from candy manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers but from 
everyone who has a financial inter- 
est in the success of the industry, 
such as sugar refiners, and manufac- 
turers of flavorings, colorings, candy 
making machinery and candy boxes. 

“We will devote the summer 
months to an energetic campaign for 
the advertising fund, and I am con- 
fident we will spend at least a half 
million a year for the next three 
years. 

“The advertising will break in 
general magazines in the fall. The 
copy will be educational, with the 
object of dispelling popular misun- 
derstandings that candy is fattening, 
injurious to teeth, likely to cause 
diabetes and that candy flavorings 
and colorings are impure.” 

In commenting on the free public- 
ity with which candy has been fav- 
ored during the year, Mr. McHenry 
said that most of it had been forced 
upon the industry. 

“The Lucky Strike advertising at- 
tacking sweets led to the formation 
of the National Food Products Pro- 
tective Committee,” he said. This 
committee represented not only the 
candy industry but manufacturers 
of every product in which sugar was 
an ingredient, such as pastries, co- 
coa, syrups and beverages. 


The Popular Reaction 

“Such was popular distaste for 
this advertising that the press and 
various social and welfare organiza- 
tions not only welcomed the defen- 
sive publicity material prepared by 
the committee but actually asked for 
it. 

“One of the most powerful par- 
tisans of our cause proved to be the 
Christian Endeavor Society, which 
presented the brief for candy to 


MESSENGERS 


This symbolical group of carrier 
pigeons, executed in brass, has just 
been unveiled in the building of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 
It was presented to the firm in 
memory of Francis Wayland Ayer, 
the founder, by his daughter. 


some four million of its members 
through its publications. 

“The candy men feel that the 12 
millions spent for the Lucky Strike 
vs. Sweets advertising was worth 
every cent of this to them.” 

The association’s advertising will 
continue under the direction of the 
Dunham-Lesan Co., Chicago. 


Six Point League Elects 


All officers of the Six Point 
League, New York, were re-elected 
at the annual meeting Thursday. 
They are Hil Best, Mogensen & Co., 
Inc., president; Harry J. Prudden, 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., vice 
president; W. D. Ward, head of the 
company of that name, treasurer; A. 
W. Howland, Howland & Howland, 
Inc., secretary. 

A new executive committee was 
elected as follows: George A. Riley, 
American Press Association; J. F. 
Finley, Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc.; 
M. P. Linn, S. C. Beckwith Agency; 
General M. D. Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson; Herbert Moloney, Hearst 
afternoon newspapers; S. P. Ma- 
honey, Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, 
Inc.; George Brett, E. Katz Special 
Agency; Thomas F. Clark, Jr. 
Thomas F. Clark Co., Inc., and Ir- 
win A. Simpson, Theis & Simpson 
Company, Inc. 

The league adjourned until Sep- 
tember. 


May Elected at Portland 


Walter W. R. May, city advertis- 
ing manager of the Oregonian, was 
elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Portland at the annual 
meeting. Merriman H. Holtz, Proc- 
tor’s, was made first vice-president; 
Fred G. Wills, Western Savings & 
Loan Assn., second vice-president; 
and J. Brown Strang, Crown Mills, 
secretary-treasurer. : 

The following were chosen as di- 
rectors: Ed F. Averill; Albert 
Byers, W. S. Kirkpatrick Adv. Serv- 
ice; Ray Carr, Ray Carr Adv. Or- 
ganization; Charles H. Devlin, The 


Arcady Press; John R. Hutson, 
Klumpp’s, Inc.; Henry C. Judd, 
First National Bank; D. S. Lata- 


more, Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co.; James 
W. Leake, Earl Bunting & Asso- 
ciates; J. L. Lindsey, Electrical 
Products, Inc.; Miss Mary Murray, 
Progressive Advertising Co.; Milt 
Scherping, Kleenair Furnace Co. 


G. M. Lewis Promoted 


G. M. Lewis, advertising manager 
for the Ballard & Ballard Co., mil- 
lers of Louisville, has been elected @ 
director of the company. Mr. Lewis 
spent 23 years with the company, 
and has headed the advertising de 
partment for ten. 
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pOPYRIGHT BILL 
SENT TO HOUSE 
BY COMMITTEE 


Will Permit Entrance to the 
International Body 


Washington, D. C., June 5.— 
After getting the views of all con- 
cerned, the Committee on Patents 
has put the finishing licks on H. R. 
12,549 and reported it to the House. 
The bill provides for a general re- 
vision of the copyright laws and if 
passed, will permit the United 
States to enter the International 
Copyright Union. 

Among other features, the bill 
would extend the life of copyrights 
to the life of the author and 50 
years thereafter, instead of the 
present 28 years of renewal. 

The Committee said that the new 
pill also provides for: 

(1) Automatic copyright by which 
the copyright is conferred upon the 
author upon creation of his work; 

(2) Divisible copyright, which 
permits the assignee, grantee or li- 
censee to protect and enforce any 
right which he acquires from an 
author without the complications 
incident to the old law; 

(3) International copyright, which 
enables American authors, merely 
by complying with the provisions of 
this act, to secure copyright through- 
out all important countries of the 
world without further formalities. 

The report said the pending bill 
is supported by authors, play- 
wrights, screen writers, composers 
and artists and that its general prin- 
ciples are supported by book pub- 
lishers, the Allied Printing Trades 
unions, librarians and others. 


Present Law Obsolete 


The present general copyright law 
was adopted in 1909. It has be- 
come antiquated, cumbersome and 
wholly inadequate, the Committee 
reports, by reason of a great num- 
ber of new and approved trade prac- 
tices which have sprung up and new 
mediums of expression, such as mo- 
tion pictures and the radio. 


The Committee points out that be- 
fore 1909 there existed the revision 
of 1891, which yielded in 18 years 
to the law of 1909, and it is now 
almost a quarter of a century since 
the last revision. 

The new law, it said, is designed 
to give the author clear title so that 
he, in turn, can give clear title to all 
those with whom he deals. On this 
point the report said: 

“All industries dealing in copy- 
rightable material depend upon the 
author. The author is the fountain 
head. His material, when created 
by him, becomes the business of 
many great industries, and the ex- 
ploitation of his material furnishes 
livelihood to many people. 


“The exploitation of copyright- 

able material involves many of 
America’s most important enter- 
prises, 


“Newspapers and magazines deal 
extensively in copyrightable mate- 
tial. If it were not for the fact 
that they can obtain exclusive rights 
under copyright, they would have to 
discontinue publication. 

“Save for the copyright law every 
theater on Broadway would be dark. 

“The book publishers, except for 
Copyright, would fail. 

“Newspaper syndicates, talking 
Machines, radio, and the like would 
cease to exist were it not for protec- 
tion under copyright. 


Effect on Advertising 

“All advertising business would 
become crippled since most of the 
art work and the text of advertising 
matter, whether found in newspa- 
Pers, magazines, or elsewhere, must 

protected from competitors by 
Copyright.” 
Respecting international copy- 
right, the Committee report said it 
's highly desirable that the United 


States enter the International Copy- 
right Union. 

“This is a combination of 40 or 
more of the leading nations of the 
world,” the report said, “and under 
its articles any author whose work 
is copyrighted in one of the coun- 
tries of the union automatically ob- 
tains protection in all other coun- 
tries. To adhere to the international 
union it is essential that copyright 
be secured without any formality. 
It is necessary, therefore, prior to 
adhesion that our domestic law be 
amended to provide for automatic 
copyright in authors’ works. 

“Entry into the copyright union 
is intended by this bill, and if the 
United States fails to enter the 
union the evidences are convincing 
that its authors, publishers and 
producers will be subject to retal- 
iatory legislation abroad within a 
very few months.” 

The Committee said the bill rec- 
ognizes the good faith of the in- 
nocent infringer, gives immunity to 
the printer who merely prints and 
binds an infringing work while act- 
ing in good faith and has similar 
provisions as to good faith with 
respect to advertising matter, news- 
papers and other publications. 


Public to Name 
New Baby Oil 


New York, June 5—In quest of a 
new name for Mennen baby oil and 
letters descriptive of this product’s 
merits, the Mennen Company is ad- 
vertising a $3,300 prize contest in 
general magazines. 

For the best names submitted for 
the new baby oil recently introduced 
by Mennen there will be 238 prizes 
given, the winner of the name se- 
lected to receive a cash award of 
$500. For the best letters concern- 
ing the product the same number of 
prizes will be given, with $500 in 
cash for the winner. 

Magazines being used in the cam- 
paign are McCall’s, Good House- 
keeping, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, True Stories, 
Woman’s World, Farm Wife, Par- 
ent’s Magazines and Liberty. 

The Joseph E. Hanson Company, 
advertising agency of Newark, N. J., 
has charge of the campaign. 


Stearns Changes 

Willard Obliger has become chair- 
man of the board of Frederick 
Stearns & Co., Detroit, and has been 
succeeded as president and general 
manager by Frederick S. Stearns. 
The latter is a grandson of the 
founder. 


Metal Men Reorganize 

The Metal Branch of the National 
Hardware Association has been re- 
organized as the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Distributors. 
While co-operating with the parent 
organization, it will elect its own 
officers. 


Now “Catering 


Management”’ 

Cafeteria Management, Chicago, 

has changed its name to Catering 

Management. The paper is _ pub- 

— by Management Magazines, 
ne. 


With Sound Studios 


Norton Cotterill has joined Sound 
Studios of New York, as a sales 
representative. He was formerly 
assistant market analyst for the 
Frigidaire Corporation. 


Names Sales Manager 

Richard F. Straw has become 
sales manager of the Wright Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., hoists, 
cranes, etc. He has spent 12 years 
with the company. 


Promoted by Greenfield 


Edward C. Bailey has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager of 
the Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. He has been with 
the New York branch. 


J. E. Lawler Honored 

J. Earle Lawler, of the Herr Ad- 
vertising Agency, Minneapolis, is 
the new head of the Minnesota divi- 
sion of the Knights of Columbus. 


Comal Motors 
Chief Against 
Tariff Bill 


Detroit, June 5—Failure of the 
tariff bill now engaging the atten- 
tion of Congress will have a helpful 
influence on business, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors Corporation, believes. It 
would serve notice on the world that 
the United States recognizes the im- 
portant principle that it must buy 
if it is to sell, he said. 


“There can be no disagreement,” 
he said, “on the fundamental fact 
that the economic position of the 
United States has completely 
changed during the past two dec- 
ades. This makes it essential that 
we should modify our fiscal politics 
in harmony with the altered set of 
circumstances that now exist. This 
is particularly true of our tariff 
policy. 

“The commercial relationships of 
the various countries of the world 
are extremely complicated and in- 
volved. While an obligation incurred 
through an individual transaction is 
discharged in gold or its equivalent, 


Murads, Probaks 


in New Deal 


New York, June 4—A tin of 
50 Murad cigarettes and three 
Probak razor blades for 75 
cents are being featured by 
local retailers as the newest 
combination deal. The regular 
price of the two is $1.05. 


we must not lose sight of the fact 
that collectively, over a period, ex- 
ports can only be paid for in im- 
ports or, in other words, merchan- 
dise or services rendered of one kind 
or another. We cannot sell unless 
we buy. 


“The long discussion incident to 
the development of the proposed 
tariff measure has been unfortunate. 
It has had an injurious reaction*® on 
our commercial relationships with 
other countries; it has started up 
many retaliatory movements, some 
of which have already come into 
effect, and others are bound to fol- 
low. We must remember that we are 
dependent upon the good-will of 
overseas countries for our export 
trade. They are essentially our cus- 


tomers, and are becoming increas- 
ingly important customers. 

“Therefore, looking at the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the pros- 
perity of the United States as a 
whole without regard to any par- 
ticular section or any particular in- 
dustry, I come to the conclusion that 
the proposed revision upward is in 
the wrong direction; that it is in 
no sense predicated upon sound busi- 
ness policies. After all, government 
is nothing more than the biggest 
business of all.” 


Agency to Specialize 
in Publishers’ Acounts 


Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, Inc., 
has been formed in New York to 
specialize in publishers’ accounts. 
The organization will also act as a 
holding company for Rogers Pub- 
lishers’ Service, Booklovers’ Sur- 
prise Packet, Thalen Mailing Serv- 
ice, etc. 

John L. Rogers is president; De- 
Witt J. Hinman, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Walter Thalen, vice- 
president. 


“Buyer” Changes Name 

The Educational Buyer, Chicago, 
has changed its name to the ‘Educa- 
tional Business Manager & Buyer. 


No. 13 of a Series 


OLIVER LA FARGE 
CONRAD AIKEN 


v 


PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 
Vv 


SCRIBNER 
AUTHORS 
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I. its June number 
Scribner’s publishes a short story by Oliver 
La Farge—”’Dangerous Man”. 

It is the story of a Navajo Indian. 

“Laughing Boy”, Oliver La Farge’s novel, 
won the Pulitzer Prize. 

It is a story of the Navajo Indians. 

In its August number Scribner's will pub- 
lish a poem by Conrad Aiken. 

Conrad Aiken won the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry. 

But Scribner’s didn’t discover Oliver La 
Farge and Conrad Aiken AFTER the world 
knew about them. 

The first stories and articles by Oliver La 
Farge ever published in a general magazine 
appeared in Scribner’s. 

For years Scribner’s has published the 
poems and stories of Conrad Aiken. 

Last year Scribner’s published the first 
story by Thomas Wolfe ever to appear in 


a general magazine. Wolfe's novel “Look 
Homeward, Angel” was given honorable 
mention for the Pulitzer Prize. 

Last year Scribner’s published the most 
distinguished, the most discussed serial to 
appear in any American magazine in years 
—“A Farewell to Arms” by Ernest Heming- 
way. It has had a profound effect on 
American literature. The first stories by 
Hemingway to be published by a general 
magazine appeared in Scribner’s. 

S. S. Van Dine with his stories in Scribner's 
created the murder mystery vogue which 
has been raging the past few years. The 
first stories of Captain John W. Thomason, 
author of “Fix Bayonets!”’, one of the war 
classics, appeared in Scribner's. Will James | 
got his start with Scribner’s. 

There are two ways of keeping in touch 
with literary greatness: Wait for the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee to point it out to you; or 
become a regular reader of Scribner’s and 
make your own discoveries. 


SCRIBNER’S 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.”—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
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American Business 
Believes in Advertising 


The volume of advertising ap- 
pearing in the magazines, newspa- 
pers, business papers and other me- 
diums is an impressive tribute to 
the position which advertising is 
given in the scheme of American 
business. 

It is quite evident that manufac- 
turers regard advertising not as a 
toy or plaything, but as a definite 
part of their marketing operations, 
to be maintained and developed just 
as their forces of salesmen are kept 
on the job. When the task becomes 
a little harder, the advertising be- 
comes a little more valuable. 

Economists have been telling 
business men for some time that 
they should use more rather than 
less advertising when business is 
harder to get and when sales need 
stimulation. This recommendation 
probably needs qualification from 
the standpoint of considerations of 
the possible volume of sales to be in- 
fluenced, but it is nevertheless evi- 
dent that advertising can play a 
big and important part in holding 
up volume under conditions which 
are less favorable than usual. 

Business is holding up surprising- 
ly well. While most sales totals 
are not as great as 1929—and it is 
unreasonable to expect that they 
would be, since that was the peak 
of all volume records in most lines 
—they are not far off, at that, and 
compare very favorably with 1927, 
the year which business observers 
believe is most nearly comparable 


with 1930. That business is hold- 
ing up as well as it is can be at- 
tributed in considerable measure to 
the part which advertising is play- 
ing. 

There is some psychological ad- 
vantage in maintaining advertising 
volume. It tends to promote an 
optimistic outlook on the part of 
business and the public generally. 
That alone, however, weuld not be 
a sufficient reason for advertising. 
The volume of advertising effort is 
being maintained because the busi- 
nesses which are publishing it re- 
gard it as a sound and de :irable 
part of their sales and marketing 
efforts. 

One reason why advertising was 
sharply reduced in volume in the old 
days, whenever a business recession 
set in, was that it had no definite 
relationship to the business as a 
whole. Today this is far from the 
case. Advertising not only carries 
a much larger part of the load, but 
in the case of the most successful 
national advertisers, the entire mer- 
chandising strategy is built around 
the advertising, which incorporates 
the new sales policies, the new 
ideas, the new merchandise which is 
being made the medium of selling 
effort. 

Business is using advertising in- 
telligently. We have no doubt that 
the maintenance of advertising vol- 
ume will be reflected in a corre- 
sponding maintenance of sales to- 
tals for advertisers. 


> <P > 


What the Census Reveals 


Chicago is preparing to celebrate 
its remarkable growth in population, 
as indicated by the preliminary esti- 
mate released by the Bureau of the 
Census. The gain is believed to be 
more than 600,000, or 24 per cent, 
with the current figures more than 
3,350,000 as compared with 2,701,705 
in 1920. 

The gain, which is declared to be 
the largest ever recorded by a city 
of the size of Chicago, is to be cele- 
brated by the Association of Com- 
merce at a special luncheon June 11, 
which Mayor Thompson has desig- 
nated as Census Day. 

This is just one of the significant 
facts revealed by the census figures 
which are now being released. Mil- 
waukee, for example, believes that 
its new population figure will raise 
its relative position in the list of 
leading American communities by at 
least a notch. Other cities have made 
gains, others have been more nearly 
stable in the population totals estab- 
lished in 1920. 

Advertisers are watching the new 
figures with interest. They are 
statistics of a basic character, for 
they represent consuming power as 
no other index can possibly do. With 
due allowances for incomes and dis- 
tribution of capital wealth, popula- 
tion still remains the fundamental 
guide to consumption. The distribu- 
tion of population is the first key 


used by the merchandiser as an in- 
dicator to successful sales and ad- 
vertising effort. 

The figures on population will be 
analyzed with reference to general 
trends to and from cities. The im- 
portance of the county seat, which 
has become more and more empha- 
sized as a market center, will prob- 
ably be indicated even more clearly 
than heretofore. The figures will en- 
able trading areas to be defined more 
exactly, with information regarding 
their total buying operations brought 
right up to date. 

Figures from the census of distri- 
bution have not yet been released. 
They will be even more valuable 
than those relating to population, 
because they will be for the most 
part new. Both wholesale and retail 
distribution facilities will be shown, 
with totals indicating as previous 
studies have done the fact that the 
lion’s share of the retail business is 
done by a relatively small percent- 
age of the total number of stores. 

The Bureau of the Census is writ- 
ing business history in a new and 
interesting way. Its apparently dry 
figures and statistics, now being 
ground out of the mimeographs in 
Washington, are much more roman- 
tic than they appear, and in many 
cases will be nothing short of sensa- 
tional. They are worth watching 
and studying. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


102. Good-bye Lazy Envelopes. 

A 16-page booklet describing the 
Advelope—a mailing piece that com- 
bines the features of a letter, folder 
and booklet envelope. It requires but 
one postage, based on the rate ap- 
plying to the enclosure. The booklet 
points out ecomonical methods in di- 
rect mail advertising and includes 
condensed information on postal reg- 
ulations. Published by The Advelope 
Corporation, New York. 


103. 1930 Edition of the Nebraska 
Book. 

An elaborate statistical index to 
the Nebraska agricultural market, 
prepared by the publishers in collab- 
oration with A. E. Anderson, State 
and Federal statistician. Published 
by The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


104. April Bulletin of ‘the Artists’ 
Guild. 

The quarterly official publication 
of the Guild, which replaces the an- 
nual with this issue. It reproduces 
examples of advertising art, and in- 
forms advertisers that the Guild will 
recommend artists specially qualified 
in various branches. Published by 
the Artists’ Guild of the Authors’ 
League of America, Chicago. 


105. How to Increase Your Profits 
with Classified Advertising. 

A 56-page booklet designed to as- 
sist users of classified advertising. 
Lists 1,000 newspapers, grouped ac- 
cording to coverage, and shows cir- 
culation and classified line rate. 
Published by the Phil Gordon 
Agency, Chicago. 


106. The Universal Cry: “We 
Want.” 

A booklet presenting some impor- 
tant considerations in foreign mer- 
chandising, the principles being de- 
fined and illustrated. Guaranteed to 
instruct and entertain anyone whose 
sales experiences have been confined 
to the United States. Published by 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York. 


107. Neenah’s Sample Kit. 

Sample letterheads, folders and 
test sheets of bond and ledger 
papers, affording suggestions for the 
use of colored papers to create 
greater harmony between copy and 
design. Issued by Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis. 


95. Market Analysis of Amusement 
Park Management and 
Aquatics. 

Breaks down the field by parks, 
commercial pools, beaches, ete. In- 
cludes a description of the buying 
and operating methods of the sev- 
eral classifications and a list of 
articles bought in this field. Pub- 


lished by Amusement Park Manage- 
ment and Aquatics, New York. 
84. This Man the Architect. 

This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


93. A Pictorial Survey of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Markets. 

A booklet containing 36 pages of 
pictures and charts on the hotel and 
restaurant markets in condensed 
form. The market is analyzed by 
number and distribution of units, 
potential growth, organization and 
annual purchases. Information re- 
garding channels of distribution and 
methods of building sales is included. 
Published by Ahrens Publishing 
Company, New York. 


92. A Survey of the Chain Drug 
Field. 

A portfolio of 27 pages covering 
the growth of chains, average sales, 
administrative and operative organ- 
ization, etc. Published by Chain 
Store Age, New York. 
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Voice of the Advertiser 


Controversial Copy 


To the Editor: In your issue of 
May 24, quoting my remarks before 
the Advertising Council of Chicago 
May 22, you stated that I expressed 
some doubt as to the ultimate cor- 
rectness of the American Tobacco 
Company’s advertising, utilizing 
copy of a controversial nature. 

This was certainly not the idea I 
intended to convey. What I did 
say was that the American Tobacco 
Company had utilized a _ contro- 
versial method and that questions 
had been raised as to the propriety 
of that method. 


The fact is that the American To- 
bacco Company’s method of arous- 
ing controversy along perfectly 
legitimate lines has undoubtedly at- 
tracted attention to its product and 
has brought about increased sales. 
This offered a suggestion, therefore, 
as to a possible line of advertising 
development in the future. 


Obviously, a person who invites 
controversy must be prepared to 
hold up his end of it. This the 
American Tobacco Company has 
been very sucessful in doing up to 
now, and will, I believe, continue 
to be. 

Ivy LEE, 
New York. 


* * * 


Publication’s Role 
in Motor Campaign 

. To the Editor: In connection 
with the campaign of the Motor and 
Equipment Association, it may in- 
terest you to know that we circular- 
ized the 700-odd jobers who are rep- 
resented in the advertising pages of 
cur 27 zone editions, urging their 
participation by using tie-in copy 
prepared by Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

In response to our suggestion, job- 
ber members of the Motor and 
Equipment Association authorized 
us to publish a total of 51 pages of 
advertising in our zone editions. In 
addition, 15 other jobbers authorized 
us to include in their regular copy 
the M. E. A. slogan, “Care Will 
Save Your Car.” 

S. P. McMINN, 
Secretary and Editor 

Automotive Merchandising, New 

York. 


* * * 


How Johnston Checks 


Radio Preferences 

To the Editor: I wish to take 
exception to a statement made by 
W. N. Mackey in your excellent pub- 
lication last week. 

It was this: “No survey has been 
made of the preferences of radio 
audiences.” 

We have recently completed such 
an analysis in contemplation of a 
new series of broadcasts. A letter 


of transmittal and a business reply 
card were sent to our dealers. These 
dealers represent all walks of life 
and blanket Wisconsin and sections 
of adjacent states. 


Radio Preference Card 


1. Do you like the “Johnston Cracker Hour” 
radio eo over W. T. M. J? 
__ Yes No 


2. What part of the programs do you enjoy 
most? 


a Popular Orchestra Music, 


b. Semi-lassical “ 


¢. Instrumental solos and novelties 


d. Vocal selections 


Approximately 3 per cent re- 
sponse was received, divided as fol- 
lows: 


Popular or orchestra mu- 


sic 770—44% 
Instrumental solos and 

novelties 550—32% 
Semi-classical orchestra 

music 240—13% 
Vocal selections oo.ccccccccn 200—11% 


We feel this gave us a clear pic- 
ture of what listeners really want, 
guiding construction of our future 
programs. 

WALTER A. HAISE, 
Adv. Mgr., 
Robert A. Johnston Co., 
Milwaukee. 


Way of Licking 
OV Debbil Inertia 


To the Editor: After receiving 
several issues of your publication, I 
came to the conclusion that it con- 
tained so much matter of interest 
to direct selling companies that I 
sent a bulletin to the entire mem- 
bership suggesting that they sub- 
scribe. 

A few of these companies may 
fail to act because of inertia and 
I suggest that you follow up the 
matter. 

J. M. GEORGE, 
Commissioner, 


National Assn. of Direct Selling 


Companies, Winona, Minn. 
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‘CERTIFIED’ IS 
MEANINGLESS 
ON LABELS 


Public Must Use Judgment, 
Says U.S. 


Washington, D. C., June 5.—Ad- 
vertisers may use the word “Cer- 
tified” on labels of food products 
which have not been inspected by 
the Government. 

The exception is food products on 
which the Government does main- 
tain an inspection service. 

This explanation was given by the 
Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
which said that many complaints 
have been received over the use of 
this word on labels and in adver- 
tising. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture offers an in- 
spection service on dressed poultry 
and rabbits which involves an in- 
spection when they are drawn. Dis- 
tributors of the inspected products 
and manufacturers who use them in 
canned food products are permitted 
to use on the label “Inspected and 
Certified by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 

This Bureau also maintains a 
grading service on butter, cheese, 
eggs, and undrawn dressed poultry, 
and issues grading certificates which 
certify the grade of the product, 
which is either stamped with the 
official grade mark or is packaged 
with numbered certificates of qual- 
ity which give the grade of the 
product and the date of the grading. 


Have Meat Inspection 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 
conducts a meat inspection service 
at many packing plants where the 
meat and its containers are marked 
with the legend “Inspected and 
Passed by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture” or an ap- 
proved abbreviation thereof. This 
legend is the Government’s guaran- 
ty that the meat was derived from 
healthy animals and was prepared 
under sanitary conditions. 


Where “certified milk” is sold, 
medical milk commissions, and in 
some cases health departments also 
inspect dairies and certify the milk 
sold as having been produced ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations 
governing the production of “certi- 
fied milk.” 


The Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration tests artificial food 
colors and certifies those which are 
harmless to health. When such col- 
oring mater is added to food prod- 
ucts the fact may be recorded on 
the label with the legend “certified 
color added.” 


“A number of products are now 
appearing on the market under ‘cer- 
tified brand’ or as having been in- 
spected, approved or certified by a 
food institute, a food chemist, or by 
a doctor,” the Administration said. 

“Such certification does not mean 
Government approval for it has 
nothing to do with the Government. 
It must be taken for what it is 
worth. By a careful reading of the 
label, a housewife can determine who 
is certifying the product which 
bears the word ‘certified.’ ” 


Has Yeomans Account 


The advertising of Yeomans 
Brothers Company, Chicago, sew- 
age ejectors and pumping ma- 
chinery, has been placed with Rus- 
sell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago. 

F. W. Holter, who has been 
advertising manager for Yeomans, 
as joined the Gray organization. 


Camels on Air 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
Pany went on the air in the first of 
& series of weekly broadcasts for 
Camel cigarettes June 4. 


SHOWING HOW LARGE A TYPICAL CITY MUST BECOME BEFORE IT 
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Public Rushes 
To Buy Blades 
in Razor War 


New York, June 5—The Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor Company seized 
the bull by the horns last week and 
filed a suit at New Haven against 
the United Cigar Stores Company, 
seeking to restrain that chain from 
selling the new Gillette razor blades. 


This action followed a suit for 
alleged infringement filed some time 
ago against the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, of Boston. 


Gillette has filed an answer to the 
AutoStrop suit, contending that the 
new Gillette blade does not infringe 
AutoStrop patents on the Probak 
blade. 


Gillette is also marketing a new 
blade selling at 10 for $2, as re- 
cently announced in ADVERTISING 
AGE. 


AutoStrop has brought out a new 
Probak razor and will advertise it 
extensively. 


The American Safety Razor Com- 
pany will begin marketing a new 
razor next fall, which will also be 
extensively advertised. 


But most interesting of all is the 
fact that all three companies have 
found sales so far this year con- 
siderably better than they were for 
the same period in 1929. 


Start Probak Copy 


As to the new Probak razor, which 
was designed to accompany the Pro- 
bak blade, Charles M. Pritzker, ad- 
vertising manager of the company, 
said that plans for extensive adver- 
tising and merchandising are under 
way. Some of the advertising is 
appearing in a few of the general 
magazines though the list has not 
been completed nor the advertising 
plans fully worked out. The new 
razor has many distinctive features 
which will be brought out in the 
advertising. Incidentally, only the 
Probak blade will fit the Probak 
razor. 


The American Safety Razor Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Gem and 
Ever-Ready safety razors and blades, 
explained that the new razor this 
company will bring out next fall is 
strikingly different from those now 
on the market, and that it will be 
extensively advertised. The company 
is already in production on the new 
razor and blade, and is conducting 
a test through a number of dealers 
to determine its merits. 


At a meeting last week the board 
of directors of the American Safety 
Razor Company declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share. 
Officials said that sales and profits 
so far this year have been well in 
excess of those for the corresponding 
period last year. Similar information 
has been received from Gillette and 
AutoStrop. 


To Promote 
Cellulose Products 


Wilmington, Del., June 5.— 
An advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaign to develop 
new uses for lacquer and other 
nitrocellulose products has 
been instituted by the Hercules 
Powder Company. Although 
not a manufacturer of lacquer, 
the Hercules company pro- 
duces nitrocellulose, the basic 
ingredient of lacquer, celluloid, 
and pyroxylin products. 

The general business and in- 
dustrial fields for the use of 
lacquer outside its use as an 
— finish are to be de- 
velo 


Retail Writers’ 
Style Cramped 
by Superiors 


Baltimore, June 5.— Many retail 
advertising managers have brilliant 
ideas which are suppressed without 
ceremony by the men higher up. 
That is why there is so much poor 
retail copy, David Lampe, head of 
the local advertising company of 
that name, told the Retail Depart- 
mental of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America at Washington. 


Such advertising men are in the 
position David Belasco would be if 
he met a stage manager with these 
views: 


“We won’t have pistol shooting in 
our house. If you want to kill any- 
body you will have to do it quietly 
with a knife. And besides, you can’t 
kill him in the middle of the stage, 
because we have a tree there and 
we like a tree in the middle of our 
stage and we won’t move it.” 


Many store owners give their 
advertising managers a similar 
ultimatum: 


“We won’t let you move our signa- 
ture to the bottom of the page. We 
are not ashamed of our name and 
we want it at the top of the adver- 
tisement where everybody will see it. 
We have got to have a hand-lettered 
price in the middle of the page be- 
cause we always do that when we 
have this kind of event and it always 
pulls and we are not going to take 
any chances.” 


In spite of this, some retail adver- 
tising is outstanding in character. 
One sample was recalled by Mr. 
Lampe: 

“One Washington retailer dra- 
matized the layout of an advertise- 
ment announcing an anniversary 
sale. In a large center panel, the 
full depth of the page, the anni- 
versary was announced in senti- 
mental language. In the top of this 
panel appeared an illustration of 
the store building super-imposed 
upon a silhouette of the Capitol. 
Down each side of the center panel 


appeared a message repeated in 
twenty-three languages. 


“This message invited the people 
in the foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington to visit the store during the 
sale. Each embassy was addressed 
in its own language. It was in- 
tended to impress the average citi- 
zens of Washington, but it was 
hardly expected that ministers pleni- 
potentiary would turn out to be bar- 
gain hunters. And yet, a few 
monocles were seen in the crowds 
following this advertisement. This 
was a matter of ten years ago, but 
this copy is still remembered by 
Washington retailers.” 


Jennings in Radio 
Frank R. Jennings, for 16 years 
advertising manager of the Rota- 
rian Magazine, Chicago, has become 
advertising manager for the Al 
Carney Radio Studios of that city. 


Druggists Hand 
Their Meeting 
Over to Editor 


New York, June 5—The discus- 
sion as to the proper proportions of 
whoopee and brass tacks at conven- 
tions is not confined to the adver- 
tising profession, H. R. Mayes, edi- 
tor of American Druggist, has dis- 
covered. 


Mr. Mayes recently wrote an edi- 
torial criticizing conventions for 
their waste of time and “general 
dumbness.” Twenty-four state asso- 
ciations replied by return mail, in- 
viting the editor to take a few days 
off and run their next convention 
for them. 


He accepted one as a sporting 
proposition and will be in charge of 
the Texas meeting in Houston June 
18. He is taking eight men and 
two women to this meeting and 
promises that while it may not be 
perfect, it will at least be different. 


Lo—the poor 
architects 


Busy men—75% of all building 
construction goes over their 
boards. They want to know 
about new products, new uses, 
new developments. Your sales- 
men work hard to see them— 
and to sell them. They can’t see 
all salesmen—but they do read 
their professional magazines. 
Do your advertisements give 
them the facts they want? 
We have facts we’d like to sub- 
mit showing results when archi- 
tectural copy is written by men 
who understand the architect— 
copy based on facts the archi- 
tect wants. 


RUPERT THOMAS 


Advertising, 11 W. 42d St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 
ing materials and equipment 
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CompleteProgram 
for Convention 
at Spokane 


Spokane, Wash., June 5—The pro- 
gram for the 27th annual convention 
of the Pacific Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation has been whipped into 
shape and lives up to advance 
notices. The meeting will draw ad- 
vertising men from all parts of the 
country. 

All sessions will be under one 
roof—that of the Davenport Hotel. 
Business and pleasure will be joined 
at breakfast, which will take the 
form of departmental meetings. 

Here is the schedule, as outlined 
by President Raymond Kelley: 


THEME: “HOW ADVERTISING 
SERVES THE CONSUMER” 


Sunday, June 22 


3:00 p. m.— 
Inspirational meeting, Hon. C. C. 
Dill, United States Senator from 
Washington, Inspirational Address, 
“Advertising, the Servant of the 
Consumer.” 


Monday, June 23 


10:30 a. m.— 
“How Advertising Educates the 
Consumer,” Frank LeRoy Blanch- 
ard, Director, Advertising and 
News Department, H. L. Doherty 
Company and Cities Service Com- 
pany, New York. 
“How Jantzen Correlated Adver- 
tising and Selling,” L. Andrew 
Castle, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills. 
“Markets Are People,” Earl Bunt- 
ing, Portland, Oregon, Marketing 
Counsellor and Sales Advisor. 


12:30 p. m.— 
Luncheon, courtesy Spokesman- 
Review, — three-minute speaking 
contest, “How Advertising Saves 
for the Consumer.” 


2:00 p. m.— 
Demonstration of talking moving 
pictures by means of portable 
Western Electric equipment 
through the courtesy of the Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc. 


3:00 p. m.— 
Formal opening of Advertising 
Exhibit representing selections 
from Advertising Achievement 
Week exhibits in various com- 
munities. 


3:30 p. m.— 
Meeting of club presidents and offi- 
cial delegates for nomination of 
officers and convention city. 


7:30 p.m.— 
“Mixer” and dance for everybody. 


Tuesday, June 24 


8:00 a. m.— 
Departmental sessions at break- 
fast: 
Newspaper Advertising 
Retail Advertising 
Radio Advertising 
Classified Advertising 
Community and Travel Adver- 
tising 
Financial Advertising 
Educational 
Better Business Bureau 
Advertising Agencies 
Advertising Club Management 
Direct Mail Advertising 


10:30 a. m.— 

“Some Characteristics of the West- 
ern Market,” Edwin Bates, special 
agent of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Bates will report 
the latest developments in the 
United States’ first distribution 
census. 

“What Has Happened to Adver- 
tising’s Truth Movement?” Ken- 
neth Barnard, Detroit, Michigan, 
President, Affiliated Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, Inc. 


12:30 p. m.— 
Luncheon, courtesy Spokane Press. 
Three-minute speaking contest, 
“How Advertising Educates the 
Consumer.” 

2:00 p. m.— A, 
Inspection advertising exhibit. 

2:30 p. m.— 
Bridge tea for women at Spokane 
Country Club. 

7:30 p.m.— 
Competitive club stunts. 

9:30 p. m.— 
Radio frolic and cabaret, Italian 
Gardens, Davenport Hotel, cour- 
tesy Louis Wasmer, Inc., Propri- 
etors KHQ. 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 


Use the 


posted on the 


Coupon! 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 
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—Furniture Record. 


Wednesday, June 25 
8:00 a. m.— 
Departmental sessions at break- 
fast. 
10:30 a. m.— 
“What Mrs. Consumer Thinks of 
Advertising,” Agnes White, Los 
Angeles, Home Economics Con- 
sultant, President, Los Angeles 
Advertising Association of Women. 
“Selling the Entire Pacific as one 
Tourist Objective,” George Armi- 
tage, Honolulu, Executive Secre- 
tary, Hawaii Tourist Bureau. 
12:30 p. m.— 
Luncheon, courtesy Spokane 
Chronicle. Three-minute speaking 
contest, “How Advertising Pro- 
tects the Consumer.” 
2:00 p. m.— 
Inspection advertising exhibits. 
3:00 p. m.— 
Annual business meeting and elec- 
tion. 
6:30 p. m.— 
Annual banquet. 


Thursday, June 26 


Golf Tournament 
10:00 a. m.— 

Motor tour of Spokane, Spokane 
Valley, Liberty Lake, Lake Coeur 
d’Alene, Hayden Lake; luncheon 
at Bozanta Tavern, Hayden Lake, 
courtesy Hayward-Larkin Com- 
pany. 


Salute to Cities 
New Westinghouse 
Radio Offering 


The Westinghouse salute to Chi- 
cago, the first of its new series, 
following the success of its radio 
salutes to industry, will be broad- 
cast over a nation-wide hook-up of 
fifty stations on June 10. 


This announcement was made by 
J. C. MeQuiston, director of public- 
ity for Westinghouse, in a talk be- 
fore the Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil May 29 on the subject of the 
Westinghouse institutional cam- 
paign in 1929, which won the Har- 
vard award for this type of adver- 
tising. 

The Chicago salute will be fol- 
lowed by programs honoring other 
cities. These will be initially cities 
in which Westinghouse has large 
offices. 


In his discussion of institutional 
advertising, Mr. McQuiston said 
that successful advertising today is 
that which changes the habits of 
the people, and thus creates new 
and bigger business. 

“All the world’s a stage,” he said, 
paraphrasing Shakespeare, “the 
men and women in it merely actors. 
Our job is to give them advertising 
that will make them act, by adopt- 
ing new habits and products. 

“Let us adopt as our theme for 
all advertising ‘Advertising not for 
the sake of advertising, but for the 
sake of business.” 


Council to Fly 


Members of the Advertising Coun- 
cil of Chicago will make short air- 
plane flights June 9, through the 
courtesy of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the National Air Trans- 
port. 


Utilities Blazed | 
New Trail With 
Security Copy 


Public utilities have as an adver- 
tising goal larger gross and net 
earnings, greater use of service by 
the public, and progressively lower 
rates due to increased volume of out- 
put. 


This is the estimate of William H. 
Hodge, vice-president and manager 
of the sales and advertising depart- 
ment, Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corp., Chicago, as ex- 
pressed at the annual meeting of 
the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association in Washington. 

Mr. Hodge indicated that 0.5 per 
cent is what electric, gas and street 
railway utilities are spending for 
advertising. The average is brought 
down by the street railway group. 
Of total expenditures, 65 per cent 
goes into newspapers, 

He regards the present expendi- 
ture as sufficient, since utilities turn 
their capital only once in five or six 
years. In the advertising of appli- 
ances, the companies spend 3 per 
cent or more of annual gross sales. 


Mr. Hodge said that in selling 
their securities direct to the public, 
the utilities startled the investment 
banking world with their advertising 
and its results. 


The Public Utilities Advertising 
Association elected Irving M. Tuteur, 
vice-president of the McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Co., Chicago, as its presi- 
dent. 


Other new officers are R. S. Me- 
Carty, advertising manager, the 
Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh, vice- 
president; R. E. Haas, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., New York, 
vice-president; E..Frank Gardiner, 
Midland United Co., Chicago, vice- 
president; J. R. Pershall, Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago, secretary; Howard F. 
Weeks, Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, treasurer. 


Cornell Man Wins 
Ahrens Hotel Award 


Robert A. Rose of Martinsville, 
Ind., a senior in the four-year course 
in hotel administration at Cornell 
University, has won the Ahrens 
Publishing Company’s Summer 
Travel and Study Award, which will 
give him first class transportation 
to and from Europe, $100 cash and 
three positions for the summer in 
leading European hotels. 

The purpose of the award is to 
stimulate interest in the dissemina- 
tion of facts on hotel operation by 
means of the business press. 

The judges were Frank A. Mce- 
Kowne, president, Hotels Statler 
Company, Inc., and chairman of the 
educational committee of the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association; Professor 
H. B. Meek, in charge of hotel 
courses, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; James S. Warren, editor, 
Hotel Management; Ray Fling, edi- 
tor, Restaurant Management; W. R 
Needham, editor, Institutional Job- 
ber, and J. O. Dahl, editor, Hotel 
World. 


Opens Seattle Office 


_L. Forrest Dunlop, owner of a 
direct mail agency in Butte, Mont., 
has opened a Seattle branch. 
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‘Century’ Was 


Grand Old Man 
of Its Field 


New York, June 5.—-The Forum 
Magazine, 
chased the Century Magazine, will 
appear as The Forum and Century, 
George F. Havell, business man. 
ager, announced. Henry Goddard 
Leach, editor of the Forum, will di- 
rect the joint venture. 


The Century Magazine was 
founded in 1870 by Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land and Roswell Smith, with the 
backing of Charles Scribner, found- 
er of the publishing house of Scrib- 
ner. In deference to Mr. Scribner 
it was first called Scribner's 
Monthly, but in 1881 Dr. Holland 
bought out the Scribner interests 
and the name was changed to the 
Century Magazine. 


From its beginning the Century 
has been closely linked with the 
great figures of contemporary life 
and letters. Dr. Holland, its first 
editor, was succeeded at his death 
by Richard Watson Gilder, and he 
in turn by Robert Underwood John- 
son. In recent years the best known 
figure in the editor’s chair was 
Glenn Frank, who took over the 
reins in 1921 and resigned in 1925 
to accept the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


The list of contributors to the 
Century is a dictionary of literary 
biography for the period of its ex- 
istence, and includes such names as 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, G. K, 
Chesterton, Max Beerbohm, Bert- 
rand Russell, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
James Branch Cabell, Amy Lowell, 
Johan Bojer, Zona Gale, Willa Ca- 
ther, Hugh Walpole, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, W. H. Hudson, and Sherwood 
Anderson. 


“Forum’s” Background 


The Forum, which now adds this 
distinguished tradition to its own, is 
sixteen years the Century’s junior. 
Founded in 1886 by Isaac L. Rice, it 
was first edited by Lorettus Sutton 
Metcalf, who resigned from the ed- 
itorship of the North American Re- 
view to establish the new publica- 
tion. 


The first years of the Forum 
were inseparably bound up with 
the history of a brilliant young man 
who had come to New York from 
North Carolina to make a place for 
himself in the field of journalism— 
an undertaking which he carried 
through so successfully that he later 
became President Wilson’s choice as 
Ambassador to Great Britain dur- 
ing the most difficult years of the 
World War. 


This young man was Walter Hines 
Page. He became business manager 
of the Forum the year after it was 
founded, and in 1891 succeeded to 
the editorship. During the next four 
years he filled this post with con- 
summate brilliance and was reward- 
ed by seeing the circulation of the 
Forum surpass that of any review 
of the time. 


Since Page’s day the Forum has 
had a succession of editors down to 
1923, when Henry Goddard Leach 
assumed control. Under his direc- 
tion the magazine has more than 
tripled the highest circulation of 
Page’s time. It lists among its con- 
tributors practically all of the 
celebrities of the Century’s list, to- 
gether with such others as George 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Anatole 
France, D. H. Lawrence, Jack Lon- 
don, Maurice Maeterlinck, George 
Meredith, H. L. Mencken, Walter 
Lippmann, and Will Durant; and in 
addition such men of action and sci- 
ence as Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Albert 
Einstein, Fridtjof Nansen, Havelock 
Ellis, Sir Arthur Keith, and Robert 
A. Millikan. 


Mr. Leach announced that the 
-| policy of the Forum will undergo no 
change. 
Heads Zenith Sales 


Arthur T. Haugh has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, Chicago. He 1s 
a former president of the Radio 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


EVEN OIL SELLS 
QUICKER WITH 
RIGHT PACKAGE 


How Kent Takes Care of Farm 
Trade 


Cleveland, June 5—The Kent Oil 
Company, of Salina, Kan., depends 
on the farmer for volume and gets 
it How the company developed a 
special farm package and other de- 
tails of its operations were described 
by National Petroleum News: 

Observation indicated that the 
usual 50-gallon drum package for 
transmission oil was inconvenient, 
and it was a messy job at best to 
get out the oil. The Kent Company 
thought a five-gallon package would 
be appreciated around the farm. It 
was. Sales doubled last year. 


Credit has been a big factor with 
the jobber selling in the farm coun- 
try. The Kent Oil Co. has been doing 
a lot of thinking about farm credits 
and last year it acted. A finance 
company was organized late in 1928, 
and began operations for the full 
year in 1929. Farmers gave mort- 
gages on their crops and on cattle 
to cover their petroleum purchases 
for the season and agreed to buy 
from the Kent Oil Co. 


Financing the Sale 

The oil company received cash for 
its farm sales; the finance company 
made money on the interest; and the 
farmer was ahead because his cash 
purchase entitled him to a refund on 
the gasoline tax which would be 
more than the interest charge on the 
mortgage. 

Five bulk stations used this plan 
in 1929—sales increased-from 35 to 
275 per cent over 1928. 


Bulk agents have a territory, 
usually within a radius of 12 miles 
of the plant. Trucking costs deter- 
mine the natural marketing terri- 
tory of any plant. The company esti- 
mates trucking cost at 10 cents a 
mile, about $2.40 for a round trip 
to the farthest point in the plant’s 
territory, as the maximum distance. 


Equipment furnished the bulk 
agent is the plant, and a truck tank. 
Agents buy their own trucks. The 
purchases are made from local au- 
tomobile dealers friendly to the com- 
pany, and the home office may help 
the agent finance his truck. The bulk 
agent is responsible directly to his 
district supervisor, and if additional 
labor is needed at the plant he em- 
ploys and pays the men. 

The agent is paid a commission: 2 
cents a gallon on gasoline on rural 
routes, %-cent a gallon on resale 
gasoline accounts; 2 cents on kero- 
sene; 5 cents a gallon on lubricating 
oils; and 1 cent a pound on grease. 

All bulk agents are under $1,000 
bond, supplied by the company. 
Trucks are protected by a policy on 
liability and personal property dam- 
age, and the premium is paid by the 
bulk agent. 

The Kent Oil Co. has taken a firm 
stand on action following audits. In 
no case has it lost business, over a 
long time pull, by dismissing a bulk 
agent. Sales may have dropped for 
4 period, but in the long run the bulk 
plant has not suffered from a change. 


Trip for Winners 

To promote sales all bulk plants 
are given a quota each year, and 
agents who make the grade are sent 
to the Four States jobbers meeting 
in Kansas City in the fall, all ex- 
penses paid. 

In 1928 the company arranged a 
contest with two winners; first place 
received $200 in company stock and 
Second place $100 in stock. This plan 
was discarded in favor of an ar- 
rangement whereby all might win. 

An increase of 15 per cent is the 
quota for most plants. In some 
Cases, where additional retail outlets 
have been placed in a territory, the 
quota may be jumped to as high as 
20 per cent. These figures were set 


in 1929 and are being used also for 
1930. 


The 15 per cent approximates the 
nation-wide increase in gasoline con- 
sumption in 1929; the 1930 increase 
has been estimated at about 8 per 
cent. The quota figure does not rep- 
resent any mathematical calculation 
as to the probable increase the com- 
pany might expect. 

In 1929 all agents made their 
quota. At the end of September the 
plants were operating at 15 per 
cent more sales over the same pe- 
riod in 1928, and the agents were 
sent to Kansas City to the conven- 
tion. Some agents took their wives, 
and special dinner and theater en- 
tertainment was provided by the 
company. 

Sales held up for the last quarter 
of the year, so a similar arrange- 
ment was worked out for 1930. The 
agents were given their choice of 
awards for this year. They were 
offered another trip to Kansas City, 
or $100 in furniture or furnishings 
for their homes. The Kansas City 
trip won by a vote of 19 to 0. 


McQuiston Lists 
Advantages of 
Rotogravure 


St. Louis, June 4—J. C. McQuis- 
ton, director of publicity for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, who spoke before the St. Louis 
Advertising Club recently regarding 
the institutional advertising cam- 
paign of his company, which won 
the Harvard award in this classifi- 
cation in 1929, explained in his talk 
why newspaper rotogravure was 
given the chief emphasis in the 
campaign. 

“When this series of advertise- 
ments was first planned,” he said, 
“much thought was given to the 
proper medium in which the adver- 
tisements should appear. The roto- 
gravure section of the Sunday pa- 
pers was finally chosen for several 
reasons. 


“First, because of its newness, the 
Westinghouse Company could rea- 
sonably expect from the newspapers 
the fullest cooperation in securing 
good position and the best possible 
reproduction of our advertisements. 

“Second, our nation is above all a 
newspaper reading nation. No matter 
how much we are diverted from our 
normal reading time we always read 
our newspapers. 


“Third, Sunday is a day of relax- 
ation—a rest interval—and_ the 
chances of our advertisements being 
read were correspondingly good. 


“Fourth, investigation revealed 
that the average man or women, 
even if they did not take time to 
read their Sunday paper carefully, 
in nearly all cases did peruse the 
rotogravure section. 

“Fifth, no national industrial ad- 
vertiser had ever used this medium 
for such a series so the advertising 
would have the ‘surprise value’ of 
doing something new. 


“Sixth, the Sunday papers offered 
a splendid opportunity for the ut- 
most flexibility in placing our ad- 
vertisements. If an advertisement 
featured the petroleum industry we 
could run it only where the petro- 
leum industry was important, run- 
ning a steel advertisement the same 
day in a steel-making or steel-con- 
suming community or a textile ad- 
vertisement in a textile community. 
If an advertisement featured the 
electric light and power industry we 
could run it simultaneously in all 
communities, since it is a universal 
industry. 

“Seventh, by using the papers in 
the 35 leading metropolitan cities 
we could secure the enormous cir- 
culation of about 22,000,000 homes. 


“These and other considerations 
led us to adopt the Sunday rotograv- 
ure sections as our medium.” 


“P.-I.” Becomes Daily 


The Paris, Tenn., Post-Intelli- 
gencer has changed from a weekly to 
a daily, except Sunday. It is repre- 
sented in the National field by 
Frost, Landis & Kohn. 


CHIEFTAIN 


Bernice Ormerod 


Miss Ormerod was installed as 
president of the League of Adver- 
tising Women of New York last 
week. She is with the Esmond 
Blanket Shop. Other new officers 
are Janet MacRorie, Public Service 
Gas & Electric Co., Newark, vice- 
pres.; Sadie Emanuel, Commerce & 
Finance, recording secretary; Dor- 
othy Crowne, John Budd Co., cor- 
responding secretary; directors, 
Crete M. Dahl, Anderson, Davis & 
Hyde, and Elsie E. Wilson, Mu- 
sical Digest, retiring president. 


Philosophy of 
Selling Told 
by C. D. Poland 


In urging the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
America to practice smiling, especi- 
ally when they are engaged in sell- 
ing, Carter D. Poland, president of 
the Poland Soap Works, Anniston, 
Ala., created a few grins on his own 
account. 

“It is said that Warner Brothers 
and the National Biscuit Company 
will merge to produce talking ani- 
mal crackers,” he confided at the 
Chicago meeting last week. 


“The arterial highways of selling 
are clogged with complicated efforts 
to sell to a public that has always 
responded best to a simple, cheerful, 
human ixsterest appeal,” Mr. Poland 
asserted. Here are some of his 
epigrams: 

“We have turned our faces from 
the sun of understanding the other 
fellow’s viewpoint.” 


“Selling is a serious business that 
must be practiced sincerely, 
never seriously.” 


“The salesman must create a 
favorable atmosphere in which to 
work,” 


“More sales are lost in the first 
two minutes of an interview than at 
any other time.” 


“A Chinese proverb has it: ‘The 
man without a smiling face must 
not open a shop.’” 


“So many buyers are hard nuts 
that we may need a_ nut-cracker. 
However, we don’t want wise-crack- 
ers on our sales staff.” 


“A ‘No-smoking’ sign whets the 
desire to smoke; ‘wet paint’ is an 
invitation to feel.” 


“All a salesman needs to know 
the other fellow is to know him- 
self.” 


Canada to Advertise 


The Dominion Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Canada, will 
one $835,000 for promotion work 
this year, about $100,000 being ex- 
pended for advertising. A large part 
of the advertising will go into South 
American papers, a market which is 
receiving increasing attention from 
Canada. 


Has Chocolate Account 


The Gobelin Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of Gobelin miniature 
chocolates, has appointed Charles 
Austin Bates, Ine., New York. 
Newspapers and Eastern magazines 


will be used. 


but 


Three Publishers 
Will Serve As 


Arbitrators 


New York, June 5.—Announce- 
ment of the appointment of Jose 
Camprubi, editor of La Prensa; 
Louis Spencer Levy, president of 
the American Perfumer and Essen- 
tial Oil Review, and William M. 
Clemens, publisher, to serve on the 
National Panel of Arbitrators of 
the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation has been made by Lucius R. 
Eastman, president of the associ- 
ation. 

In announcing the appointment 
of additional representatives of the 
publishing industry as member of 
the New York City Panel of Arbi- 
trators, Mr. Eastman pointed out 
that this action was in line with 
the association’s policy of keeping 
abreast of the growth of arbitration 
in any particular field by adding 
qualified representatives of that 
group to serve as arbitrators. 


The annual report of the associ- 
ation for 1929 shows that 344 cases 
were disposed of in its tribunals of 
arbitration in New York City. In 
only four cases were appeals made 
to the courts to have the awards of 
arbitrators set aside, and in three 
of these cases the courts upheld the 
arbitrators’ awards, while’ the 
fourth case is still pending. 


Advertising Men Elected 


. Allen H. Seed, Jr., vice-president 
of Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York, was elected vice-president of 
the New York Junior Board of 
Trade at the annual meeting. W. D. 
Canaday, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, Lehn & Fink Products 
Co., received the same distinction. 


Newspapers Merge 
The Kokomo, Ind., Dispatch and 
Tribune have merged and will be 
published evening, except Sunday, as 
the Tribune and Dispatch. A new 
rate card has been issued. 


Nattemer Promoted 
by “Food Distribution” 


E. B. Nattemer, who has been 
Eastern representative of The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Chicago, has re- 
turned to the home office to take 
charge of sales promotion and serv- 
ice on both The National Provisioner 
and its associated publication, The 
New Era in Food Distribution. 


oO SS ELLI NG by using Direct Mail— 

Letters, Post Cards, 
Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, etc., etc. 
Postage andTheMai monthly magazine— 
published y= since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mai févertsng, cae Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. ll of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. 00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 if you are 
not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag Stockiyn. n-¥. 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 
Letters 
Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Always say 
ec p & A’ 


—because we at “P & A” 
take as much interest 
and pride as do our cus- 
tomers in having their 
advertisements print up 
well and in meeting in- 
sertion dates. 


Partridge & Anderson 
_ Company 


Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


““QUICKEST’ MEANS A LOT 


TO US, 


BUT ‘‘FINEST’’ 


MEANS 


EVERYTHING TO US 


WE are typographers noted for un- 


varying promptitude. However, we are 


more solicitous that we shall be con- 


sidered the finest in sustained excel- 


lence of work and ripened character 


of service, with sane speed that knows 


where it’s going and misses no 


ingredient of quality by hurry. 


~ 
Typographers Who RL Prove It With Proofs 


LEE @ PHILLIPS, INC. 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Successors to 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY,INC. FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS,INC. GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP. 


CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. (Formerly Wienes Typographic Service) 
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Ferger Elected 
New President 
at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, June 5—Roger H. Fer- 
ger, advertising manager of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, was elected 
president of the Cincinnati Adver- 
tisers Club at a meeting of the new 
board of governors last week. 

The board, at the same time, chose 
Robert Fleming, Henderson Litho- 
graphing Co., to be vice-president 
and these other officers: Clifford R. 
Fox, Cincinnati Post, treasurer; A. 
H. Apking, secretary, and Joseph R. 
Tomlin, Cincinnati Times-Star, ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

New members elected to complete 
the board of governors were as fol- 
lows: Mr. Ferger and Mr. Fleming; 
Harry L. Adams, Procter & Collier 
Co.; William A. A. Castellini, Ar- 
cher Advertising Agency; Myron L. 
Smith, Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co., and C. E. Bennett, 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Matthew A. McDonald, McDonald 
Printing Co., tied with Mr. Adams 
for sixth place in the. voting but lost 
out on a toss-up. 

In his swan song as retiring presi- 
dent E. L. Becker pleaded for a 


Roger H. Ferger 


larger conception by club members. 

“Each of us must lose himself in 
the things for which the A. F. A. 
stands, if our club is to attain its 
highest goal,” Mr. Becker said. 
“Often there is the temptation to lo- 
cal advertisers to slip into their local 
copy something that isn’t quite true. 


If we permit this, we undermine con- 
fidence in advertising.” 


7,000 Recruits 
Join Big Parade 
Every 24 Hours 


Babson Park, Mass., June 5.— 
Ceaseless advertising by American 
manufacturers is necessary to sell 
their products to the 7,000 new cus- 
tomers, represented by the daily 
population increase, says Roger W. 
Babson, noted economist and statis- 
tician. This great growth means a 
new national market of 2,500,000 
prospective customers each year to 
which the American manufacturer 
must tell his story and sell his prod- 
uct. 


“And to this great mass, advertis- 
ing is real news,” declared Mr. Bab- 
son today in an interview with 
Sturges Dorrance, president of Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., of New York. 


“Because 1930 is a census year it 
is interesting to speculate what the 
census statistics will tell us about, 
‘Advertising as a Force in American 
Business.’ Merely for the purpose of 
illustration let us project the trend 
of former years and assume that the 
1930 data will indicate that the 
United States as a market is in- 


creasing at the rate of 7,000 new 


find new MARKETS 


: THE 
- MARKET DATA 
BOOK 


FOR 1930° 


_ 


wisest 


in 


| In the press of competition for business in 1930, 
you need this information that will point your 
way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


| SHE TIMES THE PAID CIRCULATION 
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AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 
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affecting buying— 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use ‘The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 


field of industry and 


in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>> HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
major fields—data on production, distribution, 
buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 
Indexed for easy reference— 

Authentic in every detail— 

And a complete directory of business publications, 


grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


1930 


business. It gives the user 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book for several years 
and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Marketing for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 


KVEP Chased 
Off of Air 


Washington, D. C., June 5— 
For the first time since its cre- 
ation, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission revoked the license of 
a broadcasting station charged 
with obscene, indecent and pro- 
fane language. 

Station KVEP, Portland, 
Ore., thus offended, in a cru- 
sade against chains, the Com- 
mission held. 


customers per day. 


“Every day 7,000 customers to 
whom your goods are absolutely un- 
known! Every day 7,000 people 
with whom you must start all over 
again, and tell them your story and 
teach them to use your products! It 
has always seemed to me that this is 
the greatest argument in the world 
for ceaseless advertising. You are 
not addressing a stationary audi- 
ence, a fixed assemly, but you are 
talking to a passing procession. The 
parade flows by you at the rate of 
7,000 a day, over two and one-half 
million a year, and to each new rank 
your advertising is real news. 


“Therefore, although advertising 
is measurable by statistics it is es- 
sentially not static but dynamic. 
Figures show that a period of good 
business is marked by enlarged ad- 
vertising and that a period of poor 
business is marked by curtailed ad- 
vertising.” 

To indicate just how important a 
factor advertising is in business de- 
velopment, Mr. Babson declared: 
“Business is closely similar to a 
tri-motored airplane; one of the en- 
gines is advertising; another is per- 
sonal salesmanship; and another is 
the mere motive force of primitive 
needs. When you kill the advertising 
engine, the business craft can 
neither speed nor climb. 

“The value of widely established 
advertising, in overcoming sales re- 
sistance, is too well-known and 
proved to require further comment.” 


Oil Paintings 
by Noted Artists 
Put on Display 


Baltimore, June 5.—Original oil 
paintings, produced by famous 
artists for use as poster designs, 
were exhibited by the P. & H. Mor- 
ton Advertising Company at the 
Better Homes Exhibition recently 
conducted by the Baltimore Real 
Estate Board. 

Among the paintings displayed 
were those depicting the Camel cig- 
arette girl, by Clarence Underwood, 
supplied by the M. F. Reddington 
Company, which places the outdoor 
advertising for Camels; the Esso 
gasoline poster, from the same com- 
pany, and two paintings by W. Sea- 
ton for the International Silver 
Company. 

In addition, the Morton company 
attracted attention to the quality of 
the art which is being produced by 
students of the Maryland Art In- 
stitute, displaying a group of pos- 
ters designed by them. During the 
exhibition announcement was made 
that three annual cash prizes for the 
best poster designs submitted by 
local artists and students will be 
awarded by the Morton company. 

The exhibit attracted attention by 
displaying a different standard 
poster each day of the week’s ex- 
hibit. The poster appeared in an 
illuminated poster panel with an 
attractive floral setting, conveying 
the idea of parked locations and 
well-kept surroundings. 

The Morton company published 
two half-page advertisements in 
local newspapers advertising the 
show, which attracted an attendance 
of 35,000 in seven days. 

During the show 10,000 copies of 
an interesting booklet explaining 
outdoor advertising, the improve- 
ments which have been made and the 
part which art is playing in making 
poster advertising effective were 


New Golf Widows. 
To Be Created 
by Tom Thumb 


The number and working hours of 
golf widows may be doubled by the 
craze for Tom Thumb golf now 
sweeping the country. The game ap. 
peals to non-golfers, as well as the 
experts, and golfers’ mates view 
with alarm the fact that many 
courses have been installed adjacent 
to office buildings, standard flood 
lighting making it possible to play 
all the way around the clock. 
With the country-wide selling 
campaign only sixty days old, ap. 
proximately 1,300 courses have been 
installed, most of them in the South 
and in the larger cities of the North, 
Beginning with the May 83 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post, the 
manufacturers began using split 
schedules of pages in that maga- 
zine and Liberty to tell the sales 
story to prospective course opera- 
tors. Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Detroit, 
is directing the advertising. 

Prior to the advent of the Tom 
Thumb development, miniature golf 
courses were impracticable because 
of the wear on grass greens. The 
Tom Thumb green, covered by pat- 
ents owned by Garnett Carter, head 
of the Fairyland Mfg. Co., Chatta- 
nooga, solved the problem. Its base 
is cotton seed hulls, ground and 
mixed with oil and green paint. It 
feels and looks like grass, has the 
same putting action, and the in- 
ventor claims it will wear indefinitely 
under severe conditions. 


A Complete Course 

The Tom Thumb golf course has 
the full eighteen holes and is com- 
plete with tees, fairways, bunkers, 
water hazards, putting greens, ete. 
Area occupied may be as little as 
60 by 120 feet. 

The materials for a course, includ- 
ing flood lights, cost $2,000. Erection 
costs, including a fence and “caddy 
house,” average $1,500. The erection 
job can be completed in from three 
to six days. 

The owner has sold manufactur- 
ing and sales rights in certain terri- 
tories to the Fairyland Mfg. Co., of 
California, Los Angeles, and the 
National Pipe Products Corp. 
Rochester, Pa. 


W. B. Corbett, manager of the 
Chicago office of the latter, told 
ADVERTISING AGE that his office has 
sold more than 200 courses during 
the past thirty days. 

“Despite the unseasonably cold 
weather,” he said, “several hundred 
people a day are playing our sample 
course at Michigan avenue and Wal- 
ton place. The fee is increased from 
35 to 50 cents after six o’clock, and 
night income accounts for 60 per 
cent of the total. 

“The first appeal is to non-golf- 
ers, but golfers form the habit after 
they try it. After a few practice 
rounds, the non-golfer is enabled to 
play on practically an equal basis 
with the expert. The element of 
trickiness in the play affords the 
fascination of a combination of 
skill and luck.” 


One of the largest operators is 
the Metropolitan Golf Courses, Inc. 
Chicago, which has completed more 
than half of the 65 courses on its 
program. Chick Evans, amateur golf 
star, has been engaged for an im- 
portant position with this company: 


S. & G. Name Agency 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., Roches- 
ter, manufacturer of bank locks and 
builders’ hardware, has placed its 
advertising with Dyer & Enzinge!, 
Inc., New York. 

Weston Hill, who has been an ac 
count executive in the New Yor 
office of Critchfield & Co., has be 
come copy director of the Milwau- 
kee office of Dyer & Enzinger. 


To Address Matrix Club 

Matrix, of Chicago, a club for 
professional women writers, will 
meet June 9 in its Mather Tower 
rooms. The speakers will be Edward 
D. Berry, member of the Medill 
School of Journalism, and William 


distributed. 


Mash, vice-president of the Standard 
Typesetting Company, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Women in 
Advertising 


Adelaide Hazeltine Jones 


St. Louis, June 5.—Once upon a 


time, Miss Adelaide MHazeltine’s 
offer to go to work in the advertis- 
ing department of the Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort & Barney Dry Goods Co., 
was declined with thanks by Ray M. 
Wright, then advertising manager. 
“No experience, no job,” was his 
edict. 


So Miss Hazeltine became adver- 
tising manager of the Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort & Barney Dry Goods Com- 
pany and married Mansur King 
Jones and lived happy ever after. 
The latter event took place last 
month and the subject of this sketch 
has just returned to her office, where 
she was greeted, as heretofore, as 
“Miss Hazeltine.” 


Of course, Miss Hazeltine’s ascent 
was not as offhand as the foregoing 
would suggest. She worked on the 
Harlan, Ky., American, then broke 
into the advertising department of 
Block’s, Indinapolis. She made good 
and was summoned to Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort & Barney by Mr. Wright, 
who had evidently followed her ca- 
reer with interest. 


She went to Columbus as head of 
the advertising department of the 
§. V. B. store there until it was 
sold. She then returned to St. Louis, 
as head of the direct mail depart- 
ment. Later, she became assistant to 
Mr. Wright and when he went to 
Houston in March, Miss Hazeltine 
stepped into his shoes. 


“Women know what women are 
going to buy,” Miss Hazeltine told 
ADVERTISING AGE. “Long _ before 
March 21 you have to feel with them 
that the time has come to see about 
slipcovers and doing over the house 
and frocks and hats. Then you have 
to put it before them. You have to 
know when they are thinking about 
travel, clothes, jewelry, household 
furnishings. Because you do know, 
you can bring it to their attention at 
the psychological moment and in a 
way that appeals to them. It’s a 
woman’s game.” 


Van Guilder Joins 
“Institutional Jobber” 


Eugene Van Guilder, advertising 
Manager of Duparquet, Huot 
Oneuse Co., New York, manufac- 
turer of kitchen equipment, has re- 
Signed effective June 15 to become 
editor of The Institutional Jobber, 
fblished by the Ahrens Publishing 


To Advertise Vibrator 


Health-Elator, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of electric vibrators, 
las placed its advertising with Mor- 
tis & Jones, Inc., New York. 


Gunts Agency Moves 


E. Lyell Gunts, Inc., Baltimore 
agency, has moved to the People’s 
Drug Building at Charles and Fay- 

streets. 


ILLUSTRATION BY TYPOGRAPHY 


glorious. And today, when I think of 
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Published in recognition of the high aims of the Art Directors Club by 


To Artists: Dedicated to the Ninth Annual Extubition of Advertising Art, Art Center, May, 1930 
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For hey are the children of stars, dairvoyant 
children of dreams: Artists. Superbly have artists wrought for mankind of 
old, and taught the world high things, given us enduring truths, golden and 


and delving in Beauty, my heart goes out to them joyfully; for I know it is 
good. It is good that men and women the world over, 
out of themselves 
bring Beauty into being, good that artists live, and strive against the world’s 
harsh circumstance for a pure ideal. And so I sing you, O spirit unflagging, 
this defiant rhyme: Never must hope of Beauty die, lest the world go down, 
and darkness fill the sky. 


ALBERT SCHILLER 
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Advertising Agencies’ Ser «¢ Company Cr 


This panegyric, addressed to the Art Directors Club of New York, was 

written and set by Albert Schiller, of Advertising Agencies’ Service 

Company. The broadside, the original of which was 13x23 inches, evi- 

dences the illustrative possibilities of typography. This piece was com- 

posed of Bernard Cursive and Cloister Old Style, embellished by Caslon 
ornaments. 


Mississippi 


Analysis of Gasoline 


Jackson, Miss., June 5—The Mis- 
sissippi Legislature has launched a 
thunderbolt at advertising by a new 
law which requires filling stations 
to post an analysis of the gasoline 
they serve. 


The far-flung advertising of mar- 
keters of gasoline has been as effec- 
tive here as elsewhere. Motorists are 
in the habit of driving up to their 
favorite filling station and naming 
the brand they want. 


The legislators, however, seemed 
to feel that the public needed addi- 
tional protection and passed a law 
Vhich gives “assurance of a standard 
quality of gasoline.” 


The new measure classifies gaso- 
line into two grades: (1) United 
States Government motor gasoline, 
which must meet tests specified in 
the law and which will insure a prod- 
uct of high quality; and (2) special 
gasoline, which may vary slightly 
above or below the tests specified .for 
United States Government motor 
gasoline. 


Every gasoline selling station is 
required to post a sign, size 24x36 
inches and plainly visible from the 
driver’s seat of the patron car, bear- 
ing the words “United States Gov- 
ernment motor gasoline,” in event 
that quality is sold; or “special gas- 


Requires 


addition the certificate of the man- 
ufacturer showing initial boiling 
point, distillation points, end or dry 
point, percent of distillate recover- 
able, sulphur content, and copper 
strip test. 


In addition to the large signs, each 
tank, barrel, pump, or other con- 
tainer in which gasoline is contained 
or marketed, shall be labelled with 
the words “United States Govern- 
ment motor gasoline,” or “special 
gasoline,” as the case may be. 


To make sure that the specified 
signs truthfully describe the gaso- 
line sold, the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor is required to submit to the 
retail station a certificate showing 
the reaction of the product to the 
required tests; and inspectors of the 
State department of agriculture are 
required to collect samples of gaso- 
line from all sources and send to the 
State chemist for official testing. 


Gasoline companies may fight the 
law as unconstitutional. 


“We are making gasoline now that 
is too good for ordinary motoring,” 
said one expert. “If this analysis, 
which means nothing to the average 
motorist, is necessary for gasoline, 
an analysis should also be provided 
for ham sandwiches, radios, and 


Proof 
o the Pudding 


It seems there is still an excess of 
hair in the United States, this con- 
tributing to the financial welfare of 
Neet, Inc., successor to the Hanni- 
bal Pharmacal Co., of St. Louis. 
Sales in 1929 increased 67 per cent 
as the result of this situation and 
vigorous advertising, the earnings 
amounting to $6.14 a share as com- 
pared with $2.91 in 1928. 


* * * 


The first quarter of 1930 showed 
a slight decrease in net earnings for 
the Bon Ami Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, the current figure being 
$321,160 against $334,914 a year 
ago. 

* * * 


Conditions in the industrial field 
are pretty accurately reflected by 
the balance sheet of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, largest 
industrial publisher. For the first 
quarter of 1930, net profit amounted 
to $534,980, a satisfactory gain as 
compared with $520,023 for the cor- 
responding period of 1929. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that 
exports of industrial equipment are 
running well ahead of 1929, foreign 
buyers restraining their wrath when 
they need goods not available else- 
where. 

* * * 

Some large advertisers pursue the 
even tenor of their way, making 
sales and profit, while the heavens 
resound with the lamentations of 
others. The Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
recently declared an extra dividend 
of 50 cents in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1. Not to 
be outdone, the Budd Wheel Com- 
pany declared an extra dividend of 
75 cents en preferred stock, in ad- 
dition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75. 


* * * 


Coty, Inc., earnede slightly less 
than usual for the first quarter of 
the year, possibly because of more 
enthusiastic competition from some 
American quarters. Net income for 
the first quarter, exclusive of stock 
owned in foreign subsidiaries, was 
$918,248, contrasted with $1,169,745 
a year ago. 

* * 

The American Cigar Company can 
point with pride to a handsome in- 
crease in sales for the first four 
months of 1930. It sold 9,728,000 
more cigars in April, 1930, than in 
April, 1929, and for the first four 
months of the year made an in- 
crease over 1929 of 45,784,000 cigars. 

* * * 


While net income of Philip Morris 
& Co. for the year ended March 31 
was $426,433, a slight decline from 
the previous twelve months, the 
company believes 1930 will be a good 
year because of the popularity of 
its new Marlboro ivory tipped ciga- 
rette. It is said that the new tip is 
making new friends, instead of 
merely converting old ones. The 
trade has it that, while initial ad- 
vertising expenditures have been 
high, they will eventually stabilize 
at 50 cents per 1,000 cigarettes sold. 

* * * 


And the Celotex Company, having 
emerged victor from receivership 
proceedings instituted by one David 
Adler, may now return to its regu- 
lar business. The company’s profits 
showed a big decline for the first 
quarter of its fiscal year and an 
equally startling gain for the second 
quarter. 

* * * 


For Willys-Overland, the claim is 
made that it is having a big year 
with a larger increase in truck sales 
than any other manufacturer in the 
country. 

ok * * 

Reports from Philadelphia are 
that bookings of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company for the last six 
months of 1930 are running slightly 
higher than in 1929, with “indica- 
tions that a new record for earnings 
will be established this year.” For 
six months ending June 30, Curtis 


oline,” and this sign shall bear in 


safety razors.” 


profits, it is estimated, will be in 


excess of the $11,847,835 reported 
for the first half of 1929. 


- * * 


Considerable rejoicing followed 
the report of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, showing sales of $25,- 
050,304 for May, an increase of 
26.01 per cent over May, 1929. 
January ran 1.1 per cent ahead of 
January, 1929; February showed a 
‘oss of 1.3 per cent; things got 
worse in March with a decline of 
8.7 per cent; the worm turned in 
April with a gain of 10.2 per cent, 
and the big May followed. 


Joins Westinghouse Radio 

C. Hart Collins has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager of 
the radio department by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh. He was a member of 
the Royal Flying Corps during the 


ar. 

M. C. Rypinski is the new man- 
ager of this department. Ralph 
Austrian has become assistant mer- 
chandising manager, and Leroy W. 
Staunton, assistant manager. 


PRIVATE LABELS 
vs. 
NATIONAL BRANDS 


Which Will Win Out? 


A survey of news- 
paper food advertis- 
ing reveals some 
surprising facts in 
the June issue of 


The New Era in 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
Send for a copy 
The Food Trades Publishing Co. 
37 W. Van Buren Street 


Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


Tell rem 


50,000 
SUBSCRIBERS 


TeSources  . 
nee ey 


I50Q00 
READERS 


seu ™ 


New York 
8East 13% Street. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 7, 1939 


Plan Franklin Memorial 


The Hancock Payne Advertising 
Organization, of Philadelphia, will 
place a local newspaper campaign 
on the Benjamin Franklin Memorial 
in June. Citizens of Philadelphia, 
headed by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, At- 
water Kent and William L. McLean, 
bee raise $5,000,000 for the memo- 
rial. 


Advertise New Plate 


The Parazin Plate Co., Rochester, 
maker of a non-metal printing plate, 
has placed its advertising account 
with the Rochester office of Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc. 


Appointed by Hotels 


Walter H. Sandt, Jr. has become 
publicity director of the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., and affiliated houses. 


sichand 


Tired 
The usu 


let me dress your sales message 
jn my original manner 


ADVERTISING— 


IDEAS 


24 W. 56th St., New York 
Circle 4113 


SALES GENIUS 
COMES INTO OWN 
IN EXPORT WORK 


‘Review of Reviews’ Describes 
New Era 


New York, June 5.—Pointing out 
that “The Dump-Cart Era Passes,” 
Franklin S. Clark told in the cur- 
rent issue of The Review of Re- 
views how brilliantly many Amer- 
ican manufacturers are executing 
foreign sales and advertising plans. 


And there must be plans, for, as 
Mr. Clark pointed out, the concep- 
tion of foreign trade of the past, 
“Give them what they want,” has 
also seen oblivion. 


“America now comes along with 
a host of products which are the 
creations of marketing technicians 
rather than of industry,” he said. 
“After the market was built up for 
them, manufacturing became a rou- 
tine operation. Often that part of 
the job is farmed out. A great fac- 
tory in New London makes half a 
dozen well known brands of tooth 
paste. The companies which market 
it, and which are nationally known 
through their advertising, are mere- 
ly sales organizations.” 


The King’s Grievance 

Mr. Clark gave American adver- 
tising agencies credit for playing a 
part in the apotheosis of American 
products in foreign lands. He list- 
ed N. W. Ayer & Son, Lord & Thom- 
as and Logan, the H. K. McCann 
Company and Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
as among those which are doing as 
effective work abroad as at home. 

While it is commonly supposed 
that a king has little to worry about, 
it appears that the crowned mon- 
archs of today must take consider- 


quantity. 


CREAM 


OSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
cream of its field, all over the country—the 
leading institutions everywhere, comprising the 
best in quality and the bulk of the market in 


Recent surveys of our circulation in two of the 
largest cities in the country, one in the East and 
one in the West, are available to those interested 
in this rich market. They lead strikingly and con- 
vincingly to the conclusion suggested above. 


You can reach the hospital market with high 
efficiency and economy through HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT, receiving without additional 
charge a complete sales service—directory, daily 
information bulletin and listing of your literature. 


Let us help you get your share of one hundred 
million dollars spent every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. ce —A. B. P. 


537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


reaches the 


abie interest in competing products. 
“King George was storming about 
Buckingham VYalace the other day 
because ali tne best typewriters 
were American,” related Mr. Clark, 
who made tnis comment: 


“They are so the world over. 
American manutacturers forced 
each other to make good typewriters 
in competing ior sales at nome, 
Now nearly halt their sales are 
abroad. Likewise American auto- 
mobiles, American office equipment 
other than typewriters, American 
machinery—all of which bulk large 
in our present exports—are not 
only the best sold, but largely as a 
result of that have become the best- 
made in the world.” 


American advertising agencies 
abroad make tew of tne mistakes 
which are commonly credited to the 
Yankee away trom home, the Ke- 
view of Reviews pointed out. 


“They employ American market- 
ing technique, but adapt it to what- 
ever special conditions are encoun- 
tered. These agencies are directed 
by men who either have been 
trained in the home office or are 
thoroughly experienced in its meth- 
ods. But the personnel of the for- 
eign office, including copy writers 
and research workers, is native. 
Thus insurance is provided against 
the unwitting bungling that has 
often resulted where marketing 
campaigns have been launched with- 
out the assistance of the native 
viewpoint.” 


Leading the Procession 


Mr. Clark listed some conspicuous 
American successes abroad. Among 
them are Kissproof lipstick, which 
is giving Paris the fight of its life 
for foreign markets; Kayser, Phoe- 
nix and Holeproof hosiery, which 
are about as well known in Buenos 
Aires as in New York; Frigidaire, 
which was undaunted by the fact 
that many foreign countries didn’t 
have a bowing acquaintance with 
an ice box; the United States Steel 
Corporation, which makes many 
special nails for foreign countries, 
packing them according to local 
preferences; and Coca-Cola, which 
requires foreign distributors to do 
a certain amount of advertising un- 
der its supervision. 

Finally, Mr. Clark pointed out one 
advantage enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can manufacturer: 


“This country, with its 120,000,000 
population constitutes a great mar- 
keting laboratory. Its people are 
representative of all countries in 
racial lineage. What sells in Amer- 
ica has a good chance of selling 
anywhere. This is America’s ace 
in the hole.” 


Austin Has Club 


The Austin Advertising Club has 
been organized in that Texas city, 
with 28 charter members. Meetings 
will be held the second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Carl H. Mueller, local 


NEW LEADERS OF DAYTON 
ADVERTISING CLUB 


ee 
a 


Departmentals 
Organize For 
Active Year 


The eleven departmentals compris- 
ing the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
elected officers Thursday. The rules 
provide that each departmental shall 
choose a committee consisting of a 
chairman, vice-chairman and three 
or more members. Results were as 
follows: 

Business Press 

Chairman, Paul I. Aldrich, Na- 
tional Provisioner; vice-chairman, 
W. R. Swartwout, Baker’s Helper; 
E. S. Gillette, Gillette Pub. Co.; E. 
R. Shaw, Technical Pub. Co.; D. J. 
Hansen, Domestic Engineering; Ed- 
ward J. Mehren, McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co. 

Direct Mail 

Chairman, Robert G. Marshall, 
Robert G. Marshall Letter Co.; vice- 
chairman, R. E. Weymouth, Jahn & 
Ollier Eng. Co.; O. M. Caleson, Ad- 
dressograph Co.; M. J. Lucas, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.; Adrian R. 
MacFarland, United Auto. Register 
Co.; Ralph Haywood, Buckley, De- 
ment & Co.; M. H. Higgins, Auto- 
point Co. 

Outdoor Advertising 

Chairman, George Enos Throop, 
George Enos Throop, Inc.;  vice- 
chairman, Burr L. Robbins, General 
Outdoor Adv. Co.; Chas. W. Wrig- 
ley, Charles W. Wrigley Co.; Herbert 
B. Taylor, Northwestern Yeast Co.; 
C. J. Cooley, The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany; H. L. Eves, Outdoor Adv. 
Assn.; W. A. Gibson, Jr., Outdoor 
Service, Inc.; Joseph Deutsch, Ed- 
wards & Deutsch Litho. Co.; George 
Cain, Swift & Company. 

Advertising Agencies 

Chairman, Henry D. Sulcer, Van- 
derhoof & Co.; vice-chairman, Anita 
Simpson, Albert Frank & Company; 
Paul V. Troup, Cord & Thomas and 
Logan; H. R. Van Gunten, The Dun- 
ham-Lesan Co.; Clyde M. Joice, 
Mitchell-Faust-Dickson-Wieland Adv. 
Co.; Edward H. Gardner, J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; Walter Painter, Mc- 
Junkin Adv. Co.; Maurice H. Need- 
ham, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc.; 
Frank B. White, Frank B. White Co. 

Window Display 

Chairman, Carl V. Haecker, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; vice-chairman, 
Joseph Kraus, A. Stein Company; 
Clifford W. Skogh, Magill Wein- 
sheimer Co.; Tom Leslie, Wilson 
Brothers; H. C. Oehler, Wieboldt 
Dept. Stores; J. H. Richter, The 
Fair; Allen Kagey, Mandel Broth- 
ers; E. H. Leaker, The Hub; Les 
Jaynes, Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Farm Papers 

Chairman, James J. McMahon, 
Drovers Journal Pub. Co.;  vice- 
chairman, Victor F. Hayden, Agri- 
cultural Publishers Assn.; M. J. 
Swan, International Harvester Co.; 
R. D. Hebb, Swift & Co.; G. W. 


shoe merchant, is president. 


Cunningham, Sears Roebuck & Co.; 


Financial experts carried the day at the annual meeting of the 
Dayton, Ohio, Advertising Club. The new officers, left to right, 
are Don Switzer, Third National Bank, treasurer; C. R. Suther- 
land, Union Trust Bank, president; R. J. Smith, advertising 
manager, Elder & Johnston Co., vice-president; and L. B. Lover- 


ing, Hooven-Dayton Co., secretary. 


Wilmer H. Cordes, American Steel & 
Wire Co.; James A. Buchanan, Rid- 
dle & Young, Inc. 
Newspapers 

Chairman, A. G. Newbell, Chicago 
Daily News; vice-chairman, William 
T. Cresmer, Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer; H. K. Clark, The Frank A, 
Munsey Co.; Clyde Benham, Chicago 
Tribune; L. M. Barton, 100,000 
Group of American Cities, Inc.; Carl 
Miller, Chicago Evening Post; A. W. 
Allen, The Allen-Klapp Co.; H. W. 
Blakeslee, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn. 

Radio 

Chairman, Wilson Wetherbee, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.; vice-chair- 
man, T. W. Merrill, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; Geo. B. Foster, 
Commonwealth Edison Co.; Henry 
Marsh, Purity Bakeries; E. C. Ray- 
ner, Radio Digest Pub. Co.; Judith 
Waller, Chicago Daily News, 
WMAQ; Agnes Carroll Hayward, 
Agnes Carroll Hayward Co.. 

Salesmanship 

Chairman, John Wilson, The Hy- 
gienic Products Co.; vice-chairman, 
F. Lee Farmer, Beardslee Chandelier 
Mfg. Co.; G. L. Busian, The DeLaval 
Separator Co.; Clinton Hicks, Amer- 
ican Type Founders Co.; Abe Mitch- 
ell, Duette Mfg. Co. 

Advertising Specialties 

Chairman, Bernice Blackwood, Ad- 
vertising Specialty Association; vice- 
chairman, Carroll H. Sudler, Ketter- 
linus Litho. Mfg. Co.; J. B. Carroll, 
J. B. Carroll Co.; C. S. Cruver, 
Cruver Mfg. Co.; Lester Felsenthal, 
G. Felsenthal & Sons; Harry J. 
Joseph, Parisian Novelty Co. 

Financial Advertisers 

Chairman, H. Fred Wilson, Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; vice-chairman, Fred W. Math- 
ison, Security Bank of Chicago; 
Preston E. Reed, Financial Adver- 
tisers Association; Herbert Proch- 
now, First National Bank; Helen 
Laycock, Peoples National Bank. 


Coming 
Conventions 


June 8-10. Fourth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Miami, Fla. 

June 16-21. Lithographers Na- 
tional Assn. on St. Lawrence River 
steamer. 

June 16-24. National Editorial 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 

June 16-19. International Assn. 
of Display Men at Chicago. 

June 21-25. Advertising Assn, 
Inc. (Great Britain) at Hastings, 
England. 

June 22-25. Twelfth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Spokane. 

June 30-July 1. Southern News- 
paper Publishers Assn. at Asheville, 
N. Car. 

July 21-22. Rocky Mountain Out 
door Adv. Assn. at Yellowstone 


Park. 
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$500,000 Campaign 
Wins Wrigley O. K. 
in Sixty Seconds 


(Continued from Page 1) 


form of beauty culture by cultivat- 
ing the health of the facial muscles. 
The logical next step was to sell 
the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company on 
an advertising campaign based on 
this appeal. To this end an inter- 
view was arranged with Philip K. 
Wrigley, who has succeeded his fa- 
ther as president of the company. 
“I understood that I would get an 
answer one way or another in a 


ing, this method eliminates repeti- 
tion. What editor would run the 
same story several times in suc- 
cession, or use the same illustration 
to accompany several different 
stories? 

Getting the Pictures 


“During my years as a copy 
writer, I have become greatly in- 
debted to magazine editors. Some- 
times I prepare two or three pieces 
of copy and ask an editor which 


age 


Another example of the “class versus mass” situation. Can you 


pick the aristocrat? 


hurry,” said Miss Hooper, “but I 
was not prepared to hear ‘yes’ in 
less than a minute. In that short 
time, Mr. Wrigley heard me state 
the basis for the campaign, give an 
idea of the style of copy I proposed 
to use, estimate the cost—and gave 
his answer.” 

Of the several national accounts 
for which Miss Hooper writes copy, 
perhaps the Wrigley campaign best 
illustrates the principles she em- 
ploys. While the theme never va- 
ries, the Wrigley beauty campaign 
is distinguished by nearly as many 
advertisements differing in both il- 
lustration and text as there are 
insertions on the schedule, and by 
nearly as many different styles of 
copy and illustration as there are 
publications on the list. 

“My method is to approach the 
job from the editorial standpoint,” 
Miss Hooper explained. “Convinced 
that the ability to do this is essen- 
tial, I am thankful for some years 
of experience in editorial work on 
newspapers and for the chance to 
study many different kinds of peo- 
ple during six years as head of the 
Promotion department of Marshall 
Field & Co. 


What Editor Knows 


“I doubt if all advertisers rec- 
ognize the differences between read- 
ers of various magazines. The ed- 
itor, however, knows his composite 
teader almost as well as the mem- 

s of a family know each other. 
By numerous contacts over a pe- 
Tiod of years, he learns how his 
treaders look and talk and act and 
think. With their expressed likes 
and dislikes firmly in mind, the ed- 
itor selects reading content with 
the same accuracy that the buyer 
of women’s clothing selects the 
models he knows will appeal to his 
clientele. 


“Magazine publishers have spent 
millions in learning reader prefer- 
ence and catering to it, but to ex- 
Dloit it doesn’t cost the advertiser 
4 cent additional. With this the 

ect, I have sought to familiarize 
myself with the literary style of the 
different magazines. When I write 
4 plece of copy, I ask myself if it 
Would have my approval if I were 
the editor of the magazine for which 
it is intended. 


“Besides dictating the literary 


he thinks tells the story most ef- 
fectively. 

“One of the problems in the Wrig- 
ley campaign was to illustrate each 
advertisement with the photograph 
of a beautiful girl or woman of the 
type that readers of that particular 
magazine would approve. I needed 
approximately 150 such illustrations 
for the year. 


“The scheme necessitated that 
about half the number be the aris- 
tocratic type, of ages from 16 to 
40. The girls of the agency staff 
responded to the emergency by col- 
lecting the photographs of friends 
and acquaintances among maids and 
matrons of Chicago society. The 
subjects were amused with the idea 
and generous about helping us when 
promised that they would appear 
anonymously. 


“The illustrations of the popular 
type were, in most cases, posed by 
professional models. 


“After the photographs were as- 
sembled, I classified them by pub- 
lications and asked the editors if 
my selections seemed to them to be 
the types that their readers would 
like to resemble. 


“In some two or three cases I was 
either a little uncertain or short 
of material. The editors dispelled 
all doubts where they existed and 
came to the rescue where there was 
a deficiency by finding suitable mod- 
els.” 


The identity of the subjects is not 
disclosed except in the case of five 
or six movie stars. In these in- 
stances, the text does not take the 
form of a testimonial or refer to 
the subject. 


The following excerpts show the 
range of literary style of the Wrig- 
ley Beauty advertising, as well as 
the complete list of magazines in 
which it is running: 


The Copy Slant 

College Humor: “What-Ho your 
professors with this. Didn’t Aztec 
women have perfect teeth which 
they rarely lost even in old age (and 
lovely young lips, too)? And didn’t 
Aztecs chew gum? And isn’t this 
their great Beauty Secret, handed 
on to you by Wrigley’s, which is the 
same sort of gum, only more perfect 
in chewing resistance and delicious- 
ness? Perhaps not in the class- 


ind physical style of the advertis- | room, but chew Wrigley’s SOME- 


WHERE you must and with a cer- 
tain regularity each day.” 

Woman’s Home Companion, De- 
lineator, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall’s: “There is 
a sparkle to youth as glistening and 
infatuating as a gleaming star— 
just as young lips, whether pos- 
sessed by Grand Dame or Debu- 
tante, are always appealingly lovely. 
It is the lack of sufficient chewing 
in the ordinary daily diet which 
steals the youth from lips by let- 
ting delicate mouth muscles grow 
soft and flabby. So if you but chew 
Wrigley’s ten minutes every day, 
your lips will always stay luscious- 
ly rosy and delightfully young in 
shape.” 

Good Housekeeping: “Ten min- 
utes a day. Certainly that is not 
so very much time to scare up 
even during this busy and festive 
season. Yet, if you chew Wrigley’s 
no more than this—but be sure it 
is every day——you will be astounded 
how young and attractive you will 
always keep your lips. Sufficient 
chewing, which the modern diet 
sadly lacks, is an age-old Beauty 
Secret. It forestalls those unbecom- 
ing lines that are so apt to form 
about the mouth, brings glistening 
health to your teeth and keeps your 
lions lusciously rosy and_ well- 
shaped.” 

“Young Lips” 

Peoples Popular Monthly: On 
this page is somebody’s pretty lit- 
tle daughter. Her lips are sweet 
and young and wholesome. All so 
very natural and fine. May she 
always keep these lips of youth. 
But will she? That depends. 

“Under these lips is a picture of 
Wrigley’s Double Mint Chewing 
Gum. Its size is exaggerated but 
not its importance. Chewing Wrig- 
ley’s with a certain degree of regu- 
larity each day is following an old 
and very simple, not to mention in- 
expensive, Aztec Beauty Secret for 
keeping lips young and charming.” 

Photoplay: “Talkie, sound or 
silent, the girl who gets the hero is 
always ‘just adorable.’ Nor does this 
change with all the variations of 
plots that come from new sets of 
railway stations, neckties and mus- 
taches. The girl doesn’t necessarily 
have to be as beautiful as Helen of 
Troy but she must have winning 
lips. And that’s true of any girl. 
Easy, too, if she chooses to chew 
Wrigley’s at least ten minutes a 
day.” 

Smart Set, Red Book: “Since lips 
can’t play tennis or get much out of 
any exercise except talking and per- 
haps a little kissing (less and less 
of the latter as the years go on 
unless vou watch out), . Wrigley’s 
TO THE RESCUE!! 

“The idea is that Wrigley’s affords 
just the right exercise to tone up 
the delicate muscles about the 
mouth, heighten the color of the lips 
and encourage pretty shaping.” 

What Women Want 


True Story: “What every woman 
wants is love. But love comes only 
to those who can compel it. Your 
lips are the center of your magnet- 
ism. Keep them lusciously sweet 
and voung by enioving this simple. 
inexpensive old Beauty Secret of 
the enchanting Aztec queens. Same 
eum to-day in Wrigley’s, onlv Wrig- 
lev’s is more nerfect and delicious.” 

Vogue: “The fashion is not pret- 
tiness by sonvhistication. Wherefore 
lins leap into subtle imnvortance. 
Thev must have an almost sculp- 
tured perfection. Follow the sim- 
vle old Aztec Beauty Secret for this 
bv chewing gum to ward off flabbv 
wrinkles about the mouth. Chew 
Wrieglev’s with a certain regularity 
each day.” 

Harner’s: “Almost — evervthine 
that has to do with women of grace 
and fashion is of such nniversal 
interest that it straichtwav be- 
comes news. It was news. therefore 
when the Stvle Canitals of the 
world first began to eniov Wricley’s 
and form the inexnensive habit of 
satisfving that natural human crav- 
ing for something ‘iust a_ little 
sweet’ and vet refreshing. It is 
news now that Wrielev’s keens lins 
divinely shaped and teeth so glori- 
ouslv healthy. Chew Wrirley’s if 
onlv for ten minutes a dav.” 

For the first three months of 1930. 
Wriclev vrofit was $2,643,426 against 


$2,521,899 in 1929. 


Hodges Known 
Wherever Sun 
Rises: Wiley 


New York, June 4—Gilbert T. 
Hodges, of the New York Sun, new 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon at the Advertis- 
ing Club here today and Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, was the chief speaker. 

Mr. Wiley said that the new chief 
of the A. F. A. is known wherever 
The Sun rises. Under his guidance, 
The Sun will never show an eclipse, 
Mr. Wiley predicted. 

“After listening to the Senate in 
Washington, this luncheon commit- 
tee asked for two-minute speeches,” 
complained Mr. Wiley. 

“If we had listened to Congress 
longer this occasion would have been 
organized as a silent tribute. 

“Unlike other organizations, the 
Federation got what it wanted in 
Washington. We _ obtained Mr. 
Hodges as president. That was 
worth going anywhere for. A wise, 
active, public-spirited man, Mr. 
Hodges has given generously of his 
time to further the interests of ad- 
vertising. New York claims him, 
but he is more than a local figure 
in the world of advertising. 

“The Congressional Record is not 
doing any better as an advertising 
medium. Space buyers are discrim- 
inating against this publication. The 
only advertising in it is self-adver- 
tising. The rates for this are low. 

“TI was on the same program with 
Mr. Sisson in Washington. We see 
as much of each other as Amos and 
Andy. We feel that we ought to get 
more for our act on the radio. Mr. 
Sisson’s bank, however, is a much 
better institution than Andy’s or the 
Kingfish’s. : 

“Advertising is getting better. 
More brains are going into writing, 
illustrating and placing it. Adver- 
tising can learn a lesson from the 
dog fancier’s simple system. He said 
it was all in cutting the tails. All 
the expert needed to know was 
whether to keep the dog and throw 
the tail away, or keep the tail and 
throw the dog away. Advertising 
copy should be judged the same way. 

“We can look forward to a wise 
and able administration of the Fed- 
eration under Mr. Hodges. This 
club is to be congratulated upon 
hearing our fellow member as at 
once the czar and servant of adver- 
tising.” 


Double Role for Webster 


Grant M. Webster, recently ap- 
pointed merchandising counsellor of 
the Wisconsin News, Milwaukee, has 
also been made promotion manager 
for the paper. Morrison McCormick, 
formerly of the Detroit Times pro- 
motion department, has been trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee as Mr. Webster’s 
assistant. ‘ re 

Mr. Webster was formerly district 
advertising manager of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. Lawrence Walters, his 
former assistant, succeeded Mr. 
Webster. ee 

All departmental promotion work 
of the Wisconsin News will be cen- 
tralized under Mr. Webster’s direc- 
tion. 


German Expert Joins 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


Theo. Assheur, German expert, has 
joined the research staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., at New York head- 
quarters. Mr. Assheur is a graduate 
of the University of Berlin, and 
holder of the degree of doctor of 
political science from the University 
of Jona. 

He was general secretary of the 
Association of German Advertising 
Agencies for two years and was in 
charge of the program for the In- 
ternational Advertising Association’s 
convention. 

His most recent connection was as 
manager of the German Department 
of the central office of a large Ger- 
man agency. 


White’s New Accounts 

The Frank B. White Company, 
agricultural agency of Chicago, has 
added the following accounts: 

Buckner Mfg. Co., Fresno, Cal.; 
Glenroad Farms, Bloomsbury, N. J.; 
Illinois Concrete Crib Co., Blooming- 
ton; MacDahlia Glad Gardens, Pom- 
pey, N. Y.; Moore Brothers Co., 
Joliet, Ill. 

_ Paving Service Co., Chicago; Pav- 
rite Corp., Chicago; Townsley Hatch- 
eries, Wilmington, O.; Volcker Mfg. 
Co., Huntington, Ind.; Nowak Mill- 
ing Corp., Hammond Ind.; Pico Feed 
Co., Warsaw, Ind. 


Charles D. Spalding Dead 


Charles D. Spalding, for many 
years prominent in the advertising 
field, died at his home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., May 29, after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was 67 
years old and retired ten years ago. 

Mr. Spalding was Western man- 
ager of The American Magazine for 
several years before becoming adver- 
tising director of the McCall Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Washington Apples 


May Be Advertised 
The Washington Boxed Apple Bu- 
reau is planning an advertising cam- 
paign to be financed by an assess- 
ment of half a cent a box. Will H. 
Horsley, of Seattle, secretary of the 
bureau, estimated that this plan will 
raise $100,000. 


Ewald Males Ace 


H. T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
made a hole in one at the Bloomfield 
Hills Country Club, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. This is Mr. Ewald’s third ace, 
his first occurring at Biloxi, Miss., 
in 1924, and the second at Asheville, 
N. C., in 1929. 


Promoted By “News” 

H. G. Schuster, formerly national 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Schuster has 
been a member of the News organ- 
ization for nine years. 


Heads Tacoma Office 


Hal S. Nelson has become manager 
of the recently-opened Tacoma office 
of the Izzard Company, which now 
has four branches. Mr. Nelson began 
his advertising career with the 
Willys-Overland Company. 


Meet Friday 13th 


The Eastern Industrial Adver- 
tisers, of Philadelphia, will stage its 
annual outing next Friday, June 13. 
A trip through the plant of the Dill 
& Collins Co., will be a feature. 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy to File 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 
For Primary Field 


WEEKLY SERVICE 
On New Advertisers 


The National 
Advertising 
Records 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy for Reference 


YEARLY COMPARISON 
Since 1924 


ANALYTICAL TABLES 
In Each Field 


SELLING—is the major problem of our time, and ADVERTISING is its hand 
maiden. The Sales Strategy and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser 
unfold before your eyes month by month, if you are a subscriber to 


THe NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly checked for you month by month 


General Magazine Field, Farm Field, Radiocasting 


These are the Primary Media and show you 
the scope and consumer approach of your 
competitors for public fav: 


pet: b favor. 
No ADVERTISER, AGENCY, or PUBLISHER can affor 


The strength and weakness of each publica- 
tion is accurately plotted for you in each 
iven field. 

to be without the 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 
Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. 
pecial Reports Compiled on Application. 

The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Boston 


N. Y. — Sole Sales Agent 
140 So 


h Dearbo 
929 Russ Building, my 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 
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June 7, 1939 


WATCHFULNESS 
DUTY OF OWNER 
OF TRADE-MARK 


Rights Sacrificed by Delay in 
Complaining 


Washington, D. C., June 5—Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of trade- 
mark ownership. This was indicated 
in several recent decisions, to the 
effect that the owner of a mark can- 
not suffer in silence for some years 
and then arise to protest. 


The outstanding case of this kind 
was that of the Traub Manufactur- 
ing Company, owner of “Orange 
Blossom” for use on finger rings, 
versus R. Harris & Co., who sought 
to register “Diamond Blossom’”’ for 
the same class of merchandise. 


The opposer testified that it has 
been using Orange Blossom as a 
trade-mark since 1914, has spent 
about $600,000 for advertising and 
has done a volume of more than 
$9,000,000. Its 1928 sales were $1,- 
115,000. 

The First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents referred to registrations 
of trade-marks regarded as similar 
to Orange Blossom and commented: 


Waited Too Long 


“While the opposer might have 
asserted any exclusive rights which 
it believed it possessed when earlier 
registrations were granted, it failed 
to do so. Its long silence warrants 
the conclusion that it did not con- 
sider it was possessed of such rights, 
or it has waived them.” 

The same attitude was taken in 
the case of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. versus the C. Kenyon 
Company. While the latter was not 
permitted to register a trade-mark 
consisting of the representation of a 
tire casing with two wings extending 
laterally therefrom, and carrying 
the word “Kenyon,” the Commission- 
er suggested that Goodyear had been 
remiss. 

“The evidence would seem to indi- 
cate that the opposer for many years 
has permitted the use of marks on 
tires which are not materially differ- 
ent from that the applicant seeks to 
register,” he said. 

The Commissioner of Patents de- 
cided that the front page cover de- 
sign and title of a calendar combi- 
nation is not registrable in the Pat- 
ent Office as a label. 

“If that were permissible,” he 
said, “an ornamental title-page to 
any book could be so registered. The 
print submitted is apparently an in- 
tegral part of a circular or pam- 
phlet. This as a whole may receive 
protection if deposited in the office 
of the Register of Copyrights with 
the proper formality.” 


“Blue Ribbon” Barred 

Oakford & Fahnestock were suc- 
cessful in barring the registration of 
“Blue Ribbon” by Richard Hellman, 
Inc., for a trade-mark for salad 
dressing. 

“Where there is doubt the case 
must be resolved against the new- 
comer,” it was held. 


Aviation has developed to the 
point where the companies are de- 
bating the ownership of trade- 
marks. One unusual case was where 
John J. Smith sought cancellation of 
the trade-mark of the American 
Eagle Aircraft Corporation on the 
ground that the former has obtained 
a copyright of a design upon which 
appears the registered words. 

The Commissioner of Patents 
quoted a court decision that “it is 
questionable whether the emblem of 
the eagle and the words, ‘The Amer- 
ican Eagle’ are copyrightable, sepa- 
rate and apart from a design or 
drawing. 

“Mr. Smith does not appear to be 
using the trade-mark on any prod- 
uct,” he said. “Apparently the only 


ground is that the petitioner has ob- 
tained copyright of a drawing or 
design upon which appear the words, 
‘The American Eagle.’ 

“This does not support any claim 
of damage.” 

“Suntan” is descriptive and can- 
not be registered for use on bathing 
suits, dresses, hosiery, caps, etc., the 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
ruled. 

“This term designates not only a 
color simulating that produced by 
the sun, but also the characteristic 
of wearing apparel which permits 
the direct action of the sun’s rays 
upon portions of the body to pro- 
duce a tanning effect,” he held. 

Best & Co. were the applicants. 


Denver Chamber 
to Sell City 


on Advertising 


Denver, June 5.—The Chamber of 
Commerce has announced it will con- 
duct a series of meetings with a 
view of making local business men 
advertising-conscious. 

President H. S. Sands of the 
Chamber called a meeting of prom- 
inent advertising men Monday to 
consider methods to stimulate use 
of more advertising space, and group 
conferences will continue through- 


out the summer. 


This action comes as the result of 
information produced by the Cham- 
ber in connection with its “All- 
Business Program.” This program 
was conceived for the purpose of 
developing Denver’s markets. Soon 
after the Chamber began its study, 
it made the discovery that Denver’s 
business houses are not spending 
nearly as much money for advertis- 
ing as those of other large cities. 

This information was given adver- 
tising agencies here by President 
Sands two weeks ago, and the meet- 
ing of advertising men yesterday 
resulted in tentative plans to have 
a chamber representative attend the 
proposed group conferences of busi- 
ness men and explain the need of 
more advertising. 


—, 


Miss Baldauf Re-Elected 


Miss Helen Baldauf, of the Rober 
A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, was res 
elected president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Milwaukee. Migs 
Esther D. Weise was re-elected treag: 
urer. Other officers elected were Migs 
Ruth Loeffler, vice-president; Migg 
Florence Mueller, secretary, and Misg 
Clara Kaentje, assistant secretary, 


Plan Tourist Number 


The annual tourist and vacation 
number of the Wisconsin News, Mil. 
waukee, for 1930, will be published 
June 11. This feature edition jg 
planned especially to inform vaca. 
_— where to go and how to get 

ere. 
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' selves. 
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There are lots of advertising magazines, 
but only one advertising newspaper 


DVERTISING men continue to marvel at the vast amount 
of interesting material appearing in ADVERTISING AGE 


exclusively. 


The answer is simple—there are many advertising magazines, 


but only one advertising newspaper—ADVERTISING AGE. 


Our job is to get and print the news. Forty editors and corre- 
spondents concentrate upon the task. The results speak for them- 


Here’s what William H. Rankin, president of the William H. 
Rankin Company, says on this interesting subject: 


prompted to write and tell you how much I value 
* ADVERTISING AGE and enjoy the news it presents. 


“There are numerous publications which come to my atten- 
tion, on the general subject of advertising and advertising agents, 


but somehow none of them has the personal touch that ADVER- 
TISING AGE seems to have. 


“You publish numerous articles and stories of interest to me 
as an advertising man, that do not seem to find their way into 
other advertising publications. 


“I think you have made a splendid start with your publica- 


tion, and I look forward to the rapid development ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE will attain in the future.” 


Thank you, Mr. Rankin! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago New York Office: Graybar Building , 
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